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Rich Land and Fall Planting Essential to Success With Oats 


HE South should plant a larger acreage to oats, we believe; but | planted after a legume, a few dollars per acre invested in fertilizers | 
on the other hand we are confronted with the fact that on an | will often double or even treble the crop. Probably on such lands’ || 
average the oat crop in the Cotton Belt has not proved profit- | the best plan will be to use say 200 or 300 pounds of acid phosphate 
able, because of the low yields obtained. What, then, is the answer? | and 25 to 50 pounds of ni'rate of soda or sulphate of ammonia per 














A PROFITABLE CKOP 





The truth is that, on an average, cotton and corn, along with oats, | acre at planting time. This will serve to start the crop off and get it 
probably have not returned the grower a fair profit, and the reason | well established. Then in March a top-dressing of 60 to 100 pounds per 
has been the same,—poor land and poor methods. Plainly, then, the | acre of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia should be made. 
| problem is to increase yields by the use —SSo— Probably no less important than the 

of better land, better fertilization and matter of good land or adequate fertiliza- 
| better methods generally in making the DON’T FAIL TO READ— tion is the matter of planting at the 
| crop. proper time and in the proper way. Prac- 

Poor land, particularly land poor in Growing Winter Barley . , . . tically wherever cotton is grown, we be- 

| nitrogen, is, probably more than any lieve September or October-sowed oats, 

other one factor, responsible for our low put in with an open-furrow drill, will 
, yields of oats. Especially is this true in stand the winters and far out-yield spring 
| the Middle and Lower South, where sandy || Does Storing Seed Cotton Affect the Yield oats. In the lower half of the Cotton 

lands low in nitrogen predominate. or Quality of List? £5 wo Belt, open-furrow planting is not abso- 
| Farther north, on our clay and clay loam lutely necessary; but in the upper haif, 
| lands, the need for nitrogen is usually not planting with the open-furrow drill is the 
| so acute, but n here nitrogen:is often best insurance against winter-killing we 


badly needed, "Particularly on lands that know of. 
have long been in cotton. Fall planting on rich land, or on poor 


land properly fertilized, will go far toward 











September Garden Suggestions . . 





Big Subjects at the Virginia State Farmers’ 
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How to Make Sorghum Syrup... . . 





Probably thé best plan is to plant oats 
after a legume crop, such as soy or vel- 
vet beans, cowpeas or lespedeza. When 
this is done, yields as a rule are good 
without the application of fertilizers, But 
On our average lands, if oats cannot be 





Three Great National Questions 


September Suggestions for the Housewife 
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insuring a profitable oat crop; add to 
these the planting of good home-grown 
seed, treated to prevent smut, the crop to 
be followed by a second crop for hay or 
grazing, and the oat crop will become 
one of the most profitable we can grow. 
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| PERFORMANCE 


The “Caterpillar” has always been a continuous per- 
former---dependable for any work at any time. AE 

dle 
Yesterday it did things that made world war history. I 
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Today’s “Caterpillar” is an exact duplicate of those sturdy engines 
that moved guns, food, ammunition and supplies ever forward— 
the final tractor achievement of Holt and Allied army engineers. 


| CAfERPILIAR 


Zilli The record of the “Caterpillar” is your positive proof that it will do 
AE your work—belt and draw bar—when, and as you want it done. Plow 
: as deep as you hike—faster than you ever plowed before; disc, harrow 
and seed your land—all with a ‘Caterpillar’ ’, Each job will be done 
right and on time. 





The five ton “Caterpillar” is different from any If you should strike mud or sand it can’t stop the = {I}: 

tractor ever built. It develops upwards of 3,100 “Caterpillar”. Turns in its own length, making 2||}3 

pounds draw bas pull. Plowing speed three miles close fence corner work simple. Equipped with 2|13 

per hour. Pulls easily four 14 inch plows, 8 to three speeds and reverse. Travels on the road BIE 

10 inches deep. Carries and lays its own track. over five miles per hour. =|: 

stil: 

Ale You will be interested im receiving free literature =|}: 
/}/: describing each feature of “Caterpillar” supremacy. Write 3 iE 











_|} the HOLT Manufacturing Co.Inc [L__ 
i There is but One “CAYERPMAR”- HOLT builds it. ee 
Peoria, Illinois ‘I 






Factories, Peoria, Ill, and Stockton, Cal. al 
Branches and Distributors lit 
Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. Spokane, Wash. 
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Where America Stands in Live- 
stock Production 


THE United States has more than 
J ene-half of all the hogs in the 
world, and has more hogs than the 
combined swine population of the 


¢ 10 largest swine-growing coun- 
This condition gives this coun- 
try a dominating position in pork pro- 
duction and in the domination of the 
world’s pork prices. 


I 
tries 
t ° 


It will be a surprise to many to 
learn that in the number of cattle this 
country is second to India and owns 
only about one-seventh of the cattle 
of the world. 

he United States is also second to 
Australia in the number of sheep 
owned. There are 2.6 times as many 
cottle in the world as swine but in the 
United States there are more hogs 
than cattle. 


American Farmers Do Not Properly 
Appreciate the Value of 
Good Pastures 


TIE failure to appreciate the im- 

portance of pastures to agricul- 
tuve is not alone a Southern 
fanlt. It is peculiarly an American 
characteristic. Of course, with new 
lands and the chief object of our 


farming being to get from the soil 
the most for present needs, pastures 
are not of great importance; but the 
thing which shows the American val- 
uation of pastures most clearly is the 
manner in which they are kept, or 
rather their unkept condition. 
The writer has recently been view- 
ing American agriculture from car 
vndows and from the comfortable 
seats of automobiles. It is true that 
his/is an easy system of farming, 
od adds to the realization that it is 
casier to know what to do than to do 
t, and that it is easier to tell another 
at to do than to follow one’s own 
teaching; but it is not true that one 
iy not see clearly the faults of 
farming from the car window or the 
‘omobile seat, nor is it true that 
ne cannot learn much of what is 
od and helpful in American agri- 
lture in this same easy way. In 
‘t, IT am convinced that if every 
hern reader of The Progressive 
er could see with clear, un- 
clouded sight his Southland and then 
other sections of this vast coun- 
he would be much benefited 
eby. And let it be said right 
that the things he would see 
at are worthy of commendation 
avd the encouragement which he 
would get from evidences of good 
ming would not all be found out- 
le of the South. My traveling com- 
nion has remarked time and again 
on this trip, “The South is making 
hore rapid progress than generally 
posed and compares more favor- 
'y with other sections than ever 
fi re.” 
But I must get back to the condi- 
| n of American pastures, which was 
> subject in mind when this article 
s started. From Tennessee, through 
diana, Ohio, Michigan and Ontario, 
€ greatest agricultural province of 
\anada, we were struck with the ne- 
ted condition of the pastures. 
which showed any evidence of 
ention was rare. Weeds in abund- 
> were common, and in most cases 
uch an extent as to greatly les- 
n the crop of grass. Even in On- 
where the fields are rather 
mall and ‘well fenced, the pastures 


the 


ario 


S] 





free of weeds and 
rush. In Indiana were to be seen 
many so-called pastures which would 
compare equally with the pastures of 
the South in the profusion of non- 
pasture plants and the almost com- 
plete absence of any attempt to grow 
a better crop of grass by keeping 
down the weeds. 

Short or overstocked pastures are 
also common, North as well as South. 
No doubt much of this condition is 
due to the extremely dry weather 
from which the parts visited have 
suffered for six weeks past, but not 
all can be attributed to that cause, 
for occasionally a pasture was seen 
that, while dry, was not bare. 

America, being a new country and 
the need for pastures and a rich soil 
being partly relieved by larger farms, 
has simply not yet come to appre- 
ciate the value of pastures and the 
necessity of giving them some at- 
tention. 

Weeds kept down and more acres 
per animal would add much to the 
profits from our pastures. This ap- 
plies particularly to the South, but 
with only a little.less force to the 
whole of North America. 


Getting Rich Land Is Our Big 
Problem 


es THEORY the one-crop farmer 
ought to succeed best. The special- 
ist should be able to do his job bet- 
ter, because it is a specialty with him. 
He should become more expert and 
prove a better farmer. 


The wheat farmer on the newer 
lands of the northwest knows he can 
make more money growing wheat 
than, for instance, at livestock farm- 
ing. The cotton planter knows he 
can make more money this year and 
next and probably for a much longer 
time by taking all from the land and 
putting nothing back. Here is a piece 
of rich land or virgin soil that will 
produce good crops for years. Why 
should the present owner refrain 
from mining it for his personal bene- 
fit? Why should he refrain from 
taking what the soil will give when 
he needs it for his use and comfort? 
There are few who will refrain from 
taking $100 today because by such 
self-denial he or someone else may 
take no less ten, twenty or thirty 
vears later. 

Wherever man has sett'ed on a 
piece of productive soil he has cor- 
tinued to take out all he could, for 
pressing immediate needs, until de- 
creasing yields forced him to treat 
his soil more liberally. 


Irom 


During the late war all seemed to 
agree that we could afford to sacri- 
fice soil fertility for larger food sup- 
plies just for the period of war. If 
this was true, why should not the in- 
dividual farmer whose needs are 
great, sell his soil fertility for a few 
years to supply those same pressing 
and immediate needs? 


This is the argument of the one- 
crop farmer, be he growing wheat, 
corn, or cotton. It is sound econom- 
ics as applied to this year or next; 
indeed, it may be sound economics 
for this generation on new or rich 
land, but it is unsound economics as 
applied to the needs of future gener- 
ations. Moreover, on land that is not 
highly productive it is unsound prac- 
tice for the present generation, for 
even three, four or five years in the 
future. 


| 
| 


f the lands of the South were now 
productive, if we grew crops suffi- 
cient to yield the necessities and a 
fair share of the comforts, then the 
theory of the one-crop farmer, the 
cotton or tobacco farmer who hopes 
to take enough from his soil in a few 
years to supply his needs, would have 


some foundation in economic fact, 
even if selfish and for the present 
only. But except for an occasional 


small area the yields of the South 
are pitiably small. Only by collect- 
ing into the hands of one man the 
yields of a large acreage and taking 
a profit from the labor of large num- 
bers can Southern farmers secure 
enough to supply reasonable needs 
and accumulate wealth. The average 
farmer cannot do it. The soil is 
too poor, it has been mined by man 
and leached and washed too long by 
nature to produce profitable crops, 
and no man can get rich or even ac- 
cumulate enough to protect him 
against future needs in his declining 
years, growing average Southern 
crops. Nor can he do so by still fur- 
ther trying to mine Southern soils. 
Some of our soils are still rich and 
will still give up profits, but the av- 
erage soil is too poor, as shown by 
our average yields. Money is still 
being made by increasing land values, 
or men are still reaping the unearned 
increment resulting from increased 
population and needs. Men are still 
getting more than they give, by com- 
bining the products of large acreages 
and by taking a profit on the labors 
of a large number of tenants; but 
money is not made farming, from av- 
erage Southern yields. 


Our agricultural problem, there- 
fore, is a better or more productive 
soil. If every tiller of our Southern 


soils could simply realize the import- 
ance of rich land the problem would 
be largely solved. It is not the diffi- 
culty of improving our lands which 
stands in the way. It is not a lack of 
knowledge of how to do it, but a fail- 
ure to realize its importance. 


Winter Barley 


HE South needs more grain and 

feed crops. The fact that we con- 
fine our farming too largely to cotton 
and corn is not its only defect. We 
might still grow these crops and 
maintain or even increase our soil 
fertility, but any system of farming 
which does not produce an abund- 
ance of suitable feed crops is not 
well balanced. 

At present we produce little con- 
centrated feed, except corn and cot- 
tonseed meal. Oats, our largest feed 
grain crop, next to corn, are not as 
profitable as they should be, and con- 
sequently are not largely grown. In 
fact, oats can only be made a profit- 
able crop in the South when sowed 
early in the fall and are then follow- 
ed the next summer with a legume 
crop like cowpeas, soy beans, lespe- 
deza or peanuts. 

In view of these conditions, we be- 
lieve the South should give fall or 
winter barley a more extensive trial. 
It is possible that it will not yield as 
many bushels as oats on our thin 
soils, but we have some doubt about 
that. In fact, our observations en- 
courage us in the belief that on al- 
most any of the fairly good clay loam 
or sandy loam soils; that is, almost 
anywhere north of the Coastal Plain 
sections, it will yield about as many 
bushels and almost certainly more 
pounds of grain than oats. It should 
be remembered that a bushel of bar- 
ley weighs 48 pounds, while a bushel 
of oats weighs only 32 pounds, or 
that a bushel of barley is equal in 
weight to a bushel and a half of oats. 


Our observations of winter barley 





in the South are limited, because lit- 
tle of it has been grown here, but ae 


see or hear of an occasional trial 
each year as far South as the middle 
of the cotton-growing area, and the 


results seem to justify a more exten- 
sive trial of this crop as an addition 
to our fall-sowed feed-grain crops. 

It is quite probable that barley will 
not prove profitable on poor soil. In 
fact, it is certain it will not, for noth- 
ing is profitable on poor soils. In- 
deed, it may not be equal to oats on 
our poor soils, but this is not im- 
portant, for even oats are not profit- 
able on the poor soils on which they 
are usually grown. There is no use 
in looking for a good poor-land crop, 
for it is easier to improve the land. 
In fact, we do not know of a good 
poor land crop, nor do we believe one 
will ever be found. But winter bar- 
ley sowed early, September 1 to Oc- 
tober 15, on good land promises to be 
a better crop in at least the northern 
half of the cotton growing area than 
oats. The reasons are that it is a 
more rapid grower in the fall and 
makes more pasture which livestock 
like better than either oats or rye. 
Another reason is that it will proba- 
bly mak@ more pounds of grain on 
average to good land. It matures 
early in the season and may also be 
followed by a summer legume, just as 
is necessary in the case of oats to 
make the crop profitable. 

We would like to see more winter 
barley grown in the South, not be- 
cause we think less oats should be 
grown, but as an addition to the oat 
crop, to supply more grain feed for 
hogs and cattle and to give a greater 
diversity to our cropping system. 

If we put our oats in early in the 
fall by the open-furrow method, 
which is the only method by which 
fall oats should be sowed in the 
South, even though we increased the 
acreage greatly, we would still need 
more feed grains and winter barley 
seems the most promising of such 
crops. 

There are not many varieties of 
winter barley, but five varieties have 
been tested for six years at the On- 
tario (Canada) Experiment Station, 
and Tennessee winter barley has 
given the highest average yield per 
acre, 56.2 bushels. Even in this cold 
climate there has been no complete 
failure of the crop from winter-kill- 
ing in the last 19 years; therefore it 
would seem that winter barley sowed 
early enough in the fall should prove 
a safer crop than oats, in so far as 
winter-killing affects it, for all that 
section of the northern part of the 
cotton-growing area, and north of it 
where oats are sowed in the fall. 

Why not select some fairly good 
land and try a small acreage of Ten- 
nessee winter barley? Prepare the 
land well, use about a bushel and a 
half of seed and put it in between 
September 15 and October 15, accord- 
ing to the location. 


CLAIMED SALES DATES 


DUROCS 
Duroc Hog Farm, G. G. 
ville, S. C., September 2. 
Highland Oaks Farm, Pierce, Fia., Sept. 5. 
JERSEYS 
Dunaway & Lambert, Orrville, 
tember 10. 
Cc. Kirkpatrick, Orrville, Ala., Sept. 11. 
8. C, Appleby, Pulaski, Tenn., Oct. 28. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
B. L. Hampton, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 29, 
Tennessee Beef Breeders’ Angus Sale Nash- 
ville, October 30. 
HEREFORDS 
B. B. Gillespie’s Sale at Memphis, Tenn., 
October 28. 
Tennessee Beef Breeders’ Hereford Sale at 
Nashville, October 31. 











Palmer, Carters- 


Ala., Sep- 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Herlong Farms, Micanopy, Fla., Sept. 16. 
Parker Thompson, Goshen, Ala., Dec. 9. 


Marks & Davis, Buntyn, Tenn, Dec. 9. 


Roscoe Cripe, Montgomery, Ala., Dec, 10, 

































What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. FF. MASSEY 
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September in the Garden 


LEAR out the refuse of all crops 

that are done with and make room 
for the fall planting. Sow lettuce 
seed to make plants to set in the 
frames for heading for Christmas. 
The market gardeners use the Big 
Boston. I prefer to use varieties for 
the home garden that do not make so 
wide a stretch of outer leaves, and 
hence can be planted closer and give 
just as much blanched heart as the 
Big Boston. The Boston Market, the 


Black-seeded Tennis Ball and Hit- 
tinger’s Belmont, will make fine 
heads. Hittinger’s Belmont is a se- 


lection from the Black-seeded Tennis 
Ball, and is one of the most uniform 
varieties I have ever grown. Seed sow- 
ed the first of the month and trans- 
planted six by eight inches in very 
heavily enriched soil can be headed 
in the open ground. The middle of 
the month will do for the plants to 
be set in frames. 
x * * 

About the twentieth of the month 
sow seed of the Early Jersey Wake- 
field cabbage thinly and see that they 
never lack for water. These will make 
plants for setting in the open furrows 
in November or December, and let- 
tuce plants can be set between the 
cabbage plants to make plants head- 
ing in early spring before the cab- 
bages need all the room. 

* * + 


At the same time sow the round- 
seeded Savoy spinach seed'in rows 16 
inches apart and heavily fertilized. 
This for late fall use. Then the last 
of the month sow more to winter over 
for spring cutting. Some of the mar- 
ket growers make another sowing in 
February, but for family use the sow- 
ing the last of September will 
last as long in spring as a spring sow- 
ed crop, for both will run to seed with 
the first warm weather. 

oe * 


Seed of the Prizetaker onion can be 
sowed in a rich seedbed the first of 
the month and transplanted to rows 
15 inches apart and 3 inches in the 
rows when they get as large as a 
goosequill. The Bermuda onions can 
be grown the same way, and the Nor- 
folk queen sowed and transplanted 
will make the earliest green bunching 
onions. This is for the warmer Coas- 
tal section and Gulf states. Early in 
the month sow the Norfolk Curled 
kale, not the Scotch but the more 
hardy kale so largely grown around 
Norfolk. These winter greens, such 
as spinach and kale, should be in rows 
and mulched with stable manure in 
winter. 

* * * 

The Early Milan and Strap-leaf flat 
turnips can still be sowed if grown 
quickly in rich soil. Once as an ex- 
periment in North Carolina I sowed 
the flat Purple-top Milan turnip the 
first of October and made very good 
eatable turnips. The longer growing 
Yellow Aberdeen and Golden Ball 
should have been sowed in August 
along with the Large Southern Prize. 

* * * 


A late planting of tomatoes to come 
in with a well grown crop of green 
fruit just as frost threatens in Octo- 
ber or November is desirable. Mar- 
ket growers in southeast Virginia 
have caught the idea. They gather 
these fine well grown green tomatoes 
and wrap in tissue paper and pack in 
the same carriers that Florida toma- 
toes are shipped in. They put them 
in a cool place safe from frost, and as 
they show signs of coloring they ship 
them North, making the first “Florida” 
on the market. I had reports of $500 
an acre for these last year. The new- 
est thing for the coming season is a 
pure white tomato. It will be sent 





out in packages of 25 seed, but at what 
price I have not learned. 





In the Flower Garden 


LANT hyacinths, tulips and narcis- 

sus bulbs as soon as they are on 
the market. But the Polyanthus nar- 
cissus and the White Roman hya- 
cinths should not be planted till early 
December. Planted early, they grow 
at once and will get hurt later, and 
hence have been considered tender. 
Planted after the soil gets cold, they 
will remain dormant till early spring 
and will bloom and ripen their bulbs. 
I have seen as pretty Paper White 
narcissus bulbs grown in eastern 
North Carolina as were ever imported 
from France, and I have had them 
bloom in winter in the greenhouse 
fully as well as the imported bulbs. 

* * + 


Late in the month sow seed of 


One-year roots would have been 
better than two-year ones and no 
roots at all would have been better 
still. The transplanting of asparagus 
roots has grown out of the fact that 
they have become nursery products. 
There is not a particle of need for 
buying roots, as I have heretofore 
shown in The Progressive Farmer. 
You can get asparagus a year sooner 
and for less cost by growing it direct- 
ly from the seed where you want it to 


remain. I have more than once de- 
scribed my method in detail. For 
garden culture, break the soil deeply. 
Dig trenches three feet apart and 
fifteen inches deep. In these pack 
six inches of well rotted manure. 


Cover with a few inches of earth and 
drill the seed in on this. When the 
young plants grow to the length of 
your finger, thin them to two feet 
apart in the rows. Then as they grow, 
work the soil to them till level. Cul- 
tivate clean and give side-dressings 
of nitrate of twice during the 
summer to push a strong growth. In 
the fall after frost, clean off the tops 
and cover the whole bed thickly with 


soda 


stable manure. In the spring dig this 
in and cultivate as the previous sea- 





Look after the job at once, if 
they have not already been 
planted. 


S time to put in turnips. 


2. Feed will be high again next 
year, so get ready to put in a lib- 
eral acreage of oats and other win- 
ter grazing crops. 


3. Keep closely up with the cot- 
ton picking, so as to avoid low 
grades, and low prices due to 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


4. Use the mower to save the hay 
that may be growing along ditch 
banks, roadsides or in places where 
the corn or cotton was drowned 
out, 

5. Be sure to carefully select 
planting seed of both corn and 
cotton for next year. 

6. Arrange with the neighbors to 
join in giving a day or so to put- 
ting the schoolhouse and grounds 











weather damage in shape before school-opening 
° time. 
Phlox Drummondii. The young plants son, and the next season you can 


will winter well and bloom much 
earlier than plants from seed sowed 
in the spring. In warm winters at 
Raleigh I have had these bloom in 
January. 

x * * 

Cuttings of the overblooming tea 
and hybrid tea roses can now be easily 
rooted. Take cuttings of the young 
wood of a shoot that has just made 
a flower. Make the cuttings of three 
joints, cutting just under a joint be- 
low and half an inch above the joint 
at top. Retain the leaf on the upper 
bud and insert the cutting in a pan of 
sand that must be kept in a wet, lob- 
lolly state, and set in a window. In 
about four weeks they will develop 
short white roots. Then pot them 
firmly in 24-inch pots and pack them 
into a frame covered with cloth or 
glass to winter. They will be good 
plants for setting out in spring. 

SS 

Cuttings of geraniums made about 
three inches long can be set in sand 
in a frame covered with cloth and the 
sand kept moist, and they will nearly 
all root. I make the cuttings and re- 
move the leaves, except the smaller 
ones at the tip of the shoot, and pot 
them at once firmly in 2%-inch pots 
in the greenhouse, and they make fine 
large plants by spring. 





Asparagus Failing 


5 SAVE an asparagus bed which 

has been quite healthy till this, 
its second summer. The plants were 
two years old when set, and I have 
since been told that they should have 
been but one year old. In the middle 
of summer the plants turned brown 
as though hit by frost. I cut the 
tops, and part of each bunch revived 
and put out strong shoots. The oth- 
er part died. I have been told that 
manure, which is the only fertilizer 
I have used, would induce rust. What 
do you advise, fertilizer or manure, 
and do you use salt?” 


commence cutting. Manure every fall, 
and when potash gets available again 
apply kainit in the fall, and that will 
furnish all the salt needed, if any is 
really needed. I have used none. The 


rust appears on the stems first, and 
can be kept in check by regular 
sprayings of Bordeaux mixture. The 


Palmetto variety is more free from 
disease than others. 





Would Not Sow Oats in July 


“Ts REGARD to sowing rye as a win- 

ter cover some one says that oats 
are just as good sowed at the last 
working of the cotton, say the last 
of July or early August. Is this true?” 


While I have never sowed oats in 
July or August and cannot speak from 
experience, I would never advise any- 
thing of the sort. The oats would 
hardly make a winter cover, for they 
would run into jointing and perhaps 
a sort of heading before cold weather 
and would then of course be killed. 
But you can sow crimson clover at 
first picking or rye later. The clover 
is the best winter cover you can get. 





Growing Cantaloupes 


ROM Arkansas “The fact that can- 

taloupes of fine quality are grown 
here in a small way suggests the 
thought that with proper organi- 
zation and cooperation our farm- 
ers with soil suited to  canta- 
loupes might start a new industry. 
Our soils are generally sandy with 
red clay subsoil. I would ask: 1. What 
kind of fertilizer and what quantity? 
2. Width between rows and plants? 
3. How to select best seed. 4. Meth- 
od of cultivation. 5. To what extent 
can vines be moved in cultivation of 
the crop? 5. What special insects at- 
tack cantaloupes, and where the best 
information can be had for combat- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
ting them? 6. Marketing; is there 
any special reason why cantaloupes 
should be wrapped? 7. Should the 
association cull and pack all melons 
or take the farmer’s pack. 8. Is ship. 
ping to commission merchants gen- 
erally safe and profitable? 9. Do you 
know the usual yield per acre in bush- 
el-size containers, say Rocky Ford 
variety? 10. What are the growers’ 
returns per acre?” 





As I live in one of the largest canta- 
loupe-growing sections in the East, 
the methods practiced here may help 
you. 


1. Our growers prepare their sandy 
soil in January, and run off the fur- 
rows and fill them lalf full of stable 
manure brought from New York by 
rail. Later at planting time they add 
about 500 pounds of a very high-grade 
fertilizer on this manure and bed on 
the furrows, flatten the ridges some- 
what and drill the seed on the beds 
with a garden seed drill. They thin to 
20 inches in the rows that are 5 feet 
apart and sprinkle a spoonful of ni- 
trate of soda around each hill. 


2. Answered in the foregoing. 


3. Our growers get their seed from 
the Rocky Ford Seed Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation in Colorado, as they find the 
seed from Colorado suits them best. 
I get just as good results from select- 
ing seed from the earliest and most 
prolific hills and typical melons. 

4. Vines can be moved carefully or 
a wire guard used to raise them and 
pass them over the cultivator. 

5. The insects that trouble first are 
the striped cucumber beetles that de- 


vour the plants just as they come 
through the ground. These can be 


destroyed by keeping the plants du:t- 
ed over with air-slaked lime in which 
a small amount of lime-arsenate is 
mixed. The worst insect apt to occur 
in your section is the borer or pickle 
worm that bores into the cantaloupes 
and makes them worthless. This is 
not troublesome here, but is generally) 
abundant south of North Carolina, 
and will probably be the greatest hin- 
drance to success with you. Spraying 
with arsenates like lead arsenate. 
thoroughly done and often, may save 
the melons. 

6. Cantaloupes here are sold in 
crates holding 45 average-sized Rocky 
Ford melons. No one ships as a rule 
but all sell to cash buyers at the rail- 
road stations or through the Ex- 
change which has its cash buyers in 
every town North and in Canada. 
Just now and for two weeks past 
probably 100 carloads leave this city 
daily. As a rule, shipping to commis-~ 
sion merchants in Northern cities is 
not safe nor profitable. As to profits, 
that depends on the season and the 
demand. Like all perishable market 
crops, there are seasons when there 
is little profit to the growers, and 
again there may be a season when 
large profits are made. Sometimes 
the cucumber crop is very profitable 
here, while the cantaloupe crop the 
same season gives poor results, and 
vice versa. This season the cucum- 
bers paid wonderfully well, but it is 
too early to predict the result from 
the cantaloupe crop. Growers in each 
section have to learn mainly from 
experience. 
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The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XXXV.—Experiences With Fall-sowed Grains 


discu&sions of 
The same subject is alse discussed on page 


“The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of 
6 of 











“How We Grow 30 Bushels of 
Wheat Per Acre” 


($3 Prize Letter) 

UR acreage of small grain is us- 

ually about 90 acres, 70 of wheat, 
10 of barley and 10 of rye. We break 
land going to wheat, barley and rye 
just as early in the season as possi- 
ble, plowing to a good depth and 
smoothing down each day's plowing 
with a drag, unless the soil disin- 
tegrates nicely and is perfectly free 
of clods. Soil breaking up rough and 
cloddy is not difficult to put in order 
if given prompt attention while the 
clods yet contain moisture. If allow- 
ed to dry out a few days they be- 
come very troublesome, and will fre- 
quently not yield to any method of 
crushing. We have still another pur- 
pose in dragging down soil that 
breaks up rough. If smoothed down 
with drag immediately after plowing, 
the soil is not so porous and will re- 
tain a sufficient amount of moisture 
to germinate the grain at seeding 
time in case there is a fall drouth, 
which is frequently the case. 

We are great believers in a good 
seed bed. We have never yet gotten 
a good yield of grain from a poorly 
prepared seed bed. Our method is 
to harrow and drag, first one way 
and then the other, till we get it right, 
regardless of the number of times we 
have to go over the land. We prefer 
a three-horse spring-tooth harrow 
and heavy drag to any other imple- 
ments for “ordering up” land, follow- 
ing up one implement with the other. 

We have done no little experiment- 
ing with fertilizers in various quanti- 
ties and of various analyses in past 
years. Today we use only acid phos- 
phate at the rate of 250 pounds per 
acre, finding it the most profitable 
fertilizer we can apply to small 
grains. 


We usually seed about the 20th of 
September, sowing fertilizer with 
grain. We sow only bearded varie- 
ties of wheat, finding them best one 
year with another. Of the bearded 
varieties, we sow Red Wonder and a 
wheat known in this section as “Half 
Bushel.” We usually sow one and a 
half bushels of the former per acre 
and one bushel of the latter. Our 
yield in wheat of recent years has 
not been less than 30 bushels per 
acre. While this season’s crop is yet 
in the straw, we have every reason 
to believe it will not fall short of this 
mark. Our yield in barley is usually 
in excess of 50 bushels per acre. Our 
rye, save an acre or such a matter 
for seed, is used for winter hog graz- 
ing and is plowed down in spring. 

C. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 


“How I Am Succeeding With Fall- 


sowed Oats” 











($2 Prize Letter) 

] HAVE never failed to make a crop 

of oats when sowed on well pre- 
pared land in the fall of the year, 
preferably in my section about the 
middle of October to the 10th of No- 
vember. The oats always follow 
either corn, in which has been grown 
a crop of cowpeas and peanuts, or 
else they are sowed on land from 
which a crop of cowpea hay has been 
cut. : 


T almost always break shallow all 
lands to be seeded to oats about two 
to three weeks previous to sowing. 
The disk harrow is then used just 
ahead of the drill, and in this way a 
good mellow seed bed is obtained, 
and if the seasons are good almost 
every seed will germinate, assuring a 





good stand from a seeding of one 
bushel to the acre. No implement is 
used after the drill ‘to level up the 
open furrows left by the drill disks, 
and this provides a protection against 
cold during the winter. The open 
furrows will gradually fill up from 
the action of the early spring rains, 
and the furrows will become almost 
level before harvest time. This also 
has a tendency to put the roots of 
the plants lower in the soil where 
they are provided with more mois- 
ture in dry spells. 

I seldom apply fertilizers to oats 
at the time of planting, my exper- 
ience being that it pays best to ap- 
ply the fertilizers to the previous 
crop, which should be a leguminous 
crop and preferably cowpeas. 

I have sowed all kinds of oats and 
have discarded all of them but the 


red or crimson clover and it is much 
less liable to winter-kill than either 
of the two. 

The farmers in our neighborhood 
are beginning to wake up to the ben- 
efits of vetch. H. L. STEED. 

Steeds, N. C. 


“Our Experience With Wheat” 


WE HAVE grown wheat for sev- 
eral years, and there are a few 
points that have impressed them- 
selves on our attention and which 
may be helpful to others. 

1. All weedy land intended for 
wheat we try to make it a rule to 
break as early in August as possible, 
tHe earlier the better. Every week 
or so prior to seeding, this land is 
cultivated or dragged so as to keep 
down weeds and grass and to save 
moisture. 


2. The best time to seed wheat in 
the latitude of Virginia and Tennes- 
see is between October 15 and 
November 1, though we have al- 
ways found it best not to sow until 
cold, frosty mornings come. Wheat 
seeded at this time will have a better 








sowing where possible. 


and harrow. 


maidehyde. 


ciously where needed. 





SEVEN RULES FOR SUCCESS WITH WHEAT 


Prom early. Give the plowed land two months to settle before 


2. Compact the late-plowed land with roller and harrow. 
3. Don’t plow after a cultivated crop. Prepare such land with disk 


4. Make the seed-bed a fit place for the seed. 
5. Sow with a drill, sound, plump, clean seed of adapted variety. 


6. Prevent losses from smut by treating infected seed with for- 


7. Make the soil fertile with manure or fertilizers applied judi- 








Fulchum. These oats are a rank 
grower with good stiff straw, stool 
out well, stand the sudden freezes we 
have in south Georgia, and mature a 
crop about twelve days earlier than 
any other variety of winter oat. This 
last characteristic makes them a 
greater favorite on account of the 
possibility of getting a crop of corn 
to follow the oats and in which crop 
a crop of cowpeas may be planted, 
thus getting two grain crops and a 
leguminous crop off the same land in 
a year. Of course this is only to be 
recommended where liberal applica- 
tions of barnyard manure as well as 
commercial fertilizers are made. 

Under the above plan I generally 
get a yield of 20 to 30 bushels per 
acre. Considering the amount of la- 
bor involved and the possibility of 
getting other crops off the same land 
during the year, I consider the grow- 
ing of qats a profitable link in gen- 
eral farming in south Georgia. 

W. HENRY GRIFFIN. 
Alapaha, Ga. 


Vetch and Wheat 


FEEL sure that vetch, as a soil- 

improver and as a valuable feed 
and seed crop, does not occupy our 
land at it should, so if The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will allow me a little 
space, I would like to say a word in 
favor of hairy vetch. 

T sowed 4% acres in wheat last fall, 
using 250 pounds guano to the acre. 
On this land I have grown vetch for 
four years, but no seed had matured 
on the land in two years previous to 
sowing wheat. Vetch voluntarily 
came up and grew with the wheat, 
and I harvested both with a reaper, 
threshing the crop in the field. 

The crop made 80 bushels of wheat 
and vetch. When I separated 
wheat and vetch, there were 12% 
bushels of fine vetch seed worth $225 
and 70 bushels wheat worth $175, 





making $400 for the 4% acres. 

I merely give the above figures to 
show the value of vetch as a soil- 
improver and as a crop that is easily 
established in the land, it being much 
easier to get a stand of vetch than 


the’ 


chance to produce a full crop than at 
any other time. When sowed earlier, 
it usually gets too far advanced in 
growth before cold weather arrives 
and is also more likely to be attack- 
ed by the dreaded Hessian fly in the 
spring. On the other hand, when 
sowed later you run more risk of 
winter-killing as the plants do not 
have sufficient time to become well 
established. 

3. When seeding wheat after cot- 
ton, tobacco, corn or peanuts, it is 
best to use only the disk harrow, un- 
less too much grass and weeds inter- 
fere, then drag thoroughly and drill 
in. When land has to be broken 
deeply for wheat to be seeded in a 
week or two, it should be worked 
down thoroughly with a disk harrow 
and then rolled, going over the land 
several times in order to insure a 
firm, compact seed bed before seed- 
ing. 

4. It always pays to fertilize the 
wheat crop (even if your land is fair- 
ly fertile), using from 300 to 400 
pounds per acre of a good grain fer- 
tizer. It should be scattered broad-* 
cast. Then about April 1 top-dress 
with nitrate of soda. 

5. If possible, use a drill for seed- 
ing, as this gets the seed in at a 
more uniform depth. Good seed now- 
adays is expensive and we must try 
to make every grain count. Also, a 
uniform stand insures a larger aver- 
age yield. Furthermore, grain drill- 
ed in is less liable to winter-kill. 


WM. HART HARRISON. 


Success With Fall-sowed Rye 


OR a number of years rye has been 

my stand-by as a fall-sowed grain 
crop. I have also gotten good re- 
sults with fall-sowed oats, but like 
the rye better, as it has a tendency to 
spread over the land, thus keeping 
the top soil from washing under the 
heavy winter rains. 

In this section, rye must be put in 
early to amount to much. Some peo- 
ple scatter it broadcast in the cot- 
ton rows. However, I prefer to cut 
and plow under the cotton stalks and 
then sow my rye. I make an effort 





_ Stubbles 8 to 12 inches high. 
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to get it in by the last of September. 
In my experience, the middle of Oc- 
tober is the very latest that rye can 
be planted to get best results. 

It pays to put a legume crop on the 
land whenever’ possible. Conse- 
quently 1 sow vetch, 25 pounds to the 
acre, with my rye. The rye and vetch 
are used for grazing and cover pur- 
poses and are then turned under in 
the spring as green manure. 

For winter pasturage rye is great; 
however, it must not be grazed con- 


tinuously. I have found it best to 
plant the rye in several separate 
patches. In this way the cattle can 


be moved from place to place and 
never kept on one patch for more 
than a week at a time. Last fall I 
planted six acres in rye patches. 
Upon these I pastured seven head of 
grown stock and three calves all win- 
ter. Then in the spring, I turned in 
the hogs for several weeks. 

Most kinds of grain demand a rich 
soil, but rye is the exception and is a 
pretty good poor-land crop. By plant- 
ing the combination of rye and vetch, 
thin soil can be greatly improved. 

MRS. J. D. ALISON. 

Minter, Ala. 





A Georgia Farmer’s Experience 
With Oats and Wheat 


ba THE fall of 1918 I selected 
for oats a piece of land containing 
10 acres that had been planted in 
peas and hogged off, leaving the 
About 
September 1, this land was double- 
cut with a disk harrow and followed 
with a turnplow from four to six 
inches deep, this being followed with 
a spike-tooth harrow keeping right 
up with the plow all the time to pre- 
vent clods. 


About October 1 this land was 
again double-cut with a disk harrow, 
followed with the spike-tooth har- 
row to smoothe it down. On October 
10 I drilled in with two-horse drill 
two and one-half bushels per acre of 
nice clean Fulghum oats without any 
fertilizer of any kind. They came- 
up to perfect stand, and on the fol- 
lowing February 20 they were fertil- 
ized with 100 pounds per acre of ni- 
trate of soda. ~ From this field I gath- 
ered 80 bushels of oats per acre. This 
land is now in peas for hay, and 
looks as if it would make a ton per 
acre. 


The same fall I selected for wheat 
a piece of clean-cultivated, well drain- 
ed cotton land. I first measured off 
two and one-half acres, then cut the 
stalks, it being necessary to run the 
stalk cutter over them three times 
to get them cut thoroughly. This land 
was prepared the same as for oats, 
beginning about the 15th of October. 
On November 10, six pecks per acre 
of Bluestem wheat was drilled in 
with 300 pounds of 9-3-0 guano. The 
following February it was broadcast 
ed with 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre. From these two and one- 
half acres I threshed 98% bushels of 
wheat. This land is now in corn and 
velvet beans and I am expecting a 
good yield. 


T have followed these methods for 
several years, and have never made 
less than 40 bushels of oats and 18 
bushels of wheat per acre. 


Anyone that would succeed with 
small grain’ should select for oats 
land with a deep soil and for wheat 
well drained land. Prepare the soil 
well, put in good seed at the right 
time, fertilize liberally and success is 


almost certain. 
A. H. JENNINGS. 


Americus, Ga. 





HOW DID SHE MEAN IT? 


The small boy was being reproved by his 
mother. 

“Why can’t you be good?” she asked. 

“I'll be good for a nickel,”’ he said. 

“Ah!” responded the mother, “you want to 
be bribed. You should copy your father and 
be good for nothing.” 
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The Greatest Combination | 


(Fairbanks -Morse 
“Zz Engine with 
Bosch Magneto 





































































































































































































HEN the full meaning of this “‘Z”” message is realized 
—mighty few farmers i in America will fail to at onee 


on the nearest 


“Z” engine dealer. J This example of 


master engine-building must be seen. J Type and pictures 


can but suggest this Value establishing achievement. 


§ By 


adding this one possible betterment—Bosch high tension, 


oscillating magneto—we complete a rare engine service, fully 
maintained by over 200 Bosch Service Stations in co-opera- 


tion with every 


“Z” engine dealer—for all “Z’” engine 


owners, J Prices—134 H. P. $75.00—3 H. P. $125.00 
—6 H. P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory. 


| Fairbanks 


MANUFACTURERS 


Morse & 


CHICAGO 
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your own subscription. 





Earn Your Own Subscription! 


ET up a club of three subscriptions from your neighbors and as re- 
ward we will give you a full year’s time on your own subscription. 
Renewals count the same as new ones. 


A dollar saved is a dollar earned. So get up this club to pay for 

















By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 
flere is > = usable new book on English ex- 
and women who need to put 
English og practical use. This volume explains 
simply and directly just how you can make every- 
thing you say or write go straight to = _— of 


say powerful an 

in term. It points out the slips and indis- 

eretions which take the life out of your words. 

SOLVES THE PUZZLES OF GRAMMAR 
Hundreds of those difficult and vital problems of 
grammar or rhetoric are explained in brief and 
simple form. When you are not sure whether you 
should use ‘“‘who’ or ‘‘whom,” or ‘“‘shall’’ or 
twill”; when you are doubtful about an infinitive, 


synonyms; how to scauire clearness and directness 
of style; how to get a broad and practical vocabu- 
A ‘undreds of such subjects are covered. 
book is invaluable to every one 
English and wants to do it well. 
Cloth bound, 474 pages. 
Price, $1.60 net; by mall, $1.72. 
“year Subscriotion to The Progressi ve Farmer 
opy of “Expressive English’’ both for $3. 
one-year subscription to to The Progressive Farmer 
copy of ‘Expressive English” both for $2 


e Progressive Farmer Company 


aleigh. Siraiechen. A > 
Address 


yan 


Middleton, Mo., says in 
= oH! test rabemp Ae worth of Milkoline made 
him an extra profit of $420, Hundreds of others 

from coast to coast say the same thing, 
Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 
Is the title of a little beskles that tells all about 

Milkoline (buttermilk made better for feeding) and 

how when fed ae cocronnens it soem but 2ca 


gallon Makes d 
dives thasand ———_ “7 Ask for deve on copy 
and our thirty day trial 


MILKOLINE MF6. CO, i eran 


Distributed by 
American Feed Milling Co Asheville, N. C. 
Marshall & Summers............. Columbia, 8. C. 
McCord Bros., 65 Central Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 
H. Viohl Charleston, 8. C. 
A. Ehrlich & Bro. Gro. Co. Savannah, Ga. 
A. D. Davis Packing Co. Mobile, Ala 
Herndon Carter Co. Louisville, Ky. 
D. Canie & Co. Memphis, Tenn. 
Winer Feed Company Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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How to Succeed With Fall-sowed Grains 


By A. L. FRENCH 


yur series of articl« 


s on 


“The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the 


Average Southern Farmer.’') 





NE of the main points to be kept 

0 in mind in arranging for profit- 

able small grain crops is that 

such crops require for their best 

growth a well drained soil, deeply 

broken long 

enough before the 

time of seeding to 

allow the land to 

become thorough- 

ly settled. Nine 

years out of ten, 

small grains sow- 

ed on land so pre- 

pared will pro- 

duce from 25 to 

MR. FRENCH 50 per cent more 

per acre than they will if sowed on 

shallow breaking that is done just 
before the time of seeding. 


In practically all the wheat-grow- 


| ing section of our territery there is 


fore time to seed the wheat. The hay 
crop, under these conditions, will pay 
for the cost of preparation and sow 
ing of both the hay and grain crop 
Where tobacco is grown, the tobacco 
stubble makes a good seed bed for 
wheat. However, as the most of the 
tobacco is planted upon. shallow 
broken land, a coulter or subsoil 
plow run two or three times between 
the tobacco rows to deepen the soil 
will pay well. 

Hundreds of thousands of acres 
more of wheat could be grown in our 
territory each season with our pres- 
ent farm power if the work that is 
always done during the summer in 
the cultivation of the corn crop were 
to be utilized as a preparation for 
wheat. It has been our practice for 
years to cut and shock our corn and 
prepare the land with disk or cultiva- 
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print. 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


URING 1919 The Progressive Farmer wi!l print each week a notable discussion of 
interesting and important problems of our farmers, farm 

To these “Experience Meetings’ every Progres- 
Give us actual experiences, 
the point. No letter must be over 600 words in iength, and shorter ones are pre- 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 
Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 

“Experiences in Liming Land,.”—Mail 


“Experiences in Getting Waterworks Systems, Lighting Systems, and With 
“My Experiences With Tenant or Landlord: Mistakes or Successes.”—Mail 


“How I Got a Good Orchard.”—Mail letters by September 28. 
SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIBLS 
“Our Debating Society and How We Made it Interesting.” 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“Preparing for Winter Comfort in Farm Home and Kitchen.”—Mail letters 


SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


“Hiew I Have Made or Saved Money: Some Thing (or Things) That Has Helped 
Me.”"—We offer a $1 prise for each acceptable letter received on this subject. 
your letter amy time and get a prise if we can print it. 


FARM 


brief and to 
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House 
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'—Mail letters before 


before 


Mail 








much freezing and thawing of the 
surface of the soil during the winter, 
and we have only light snowfall to 
counteract the bad effect of the freez- 
ing and thawing. On shallowly brok- 
|en, loose, poorly drained soils, the 
| whole seed bed is full of surplus wa- 
ter all winter long—a condition 
soil that make freezing and thawing 
most destructive to shallow-rooted 
plants. So to grow good grain crops 
that grow through the winter, there 
must be depth of soil and Urainage 
sufficient to keep surplus water away 
from the roots of the plants. 


A piece of land on which there is 
a large growth of plants—either a 
sod or heavy covering of weeds and 
wild grass—plowed during July for 
oats or August for wheat and then 
harrowed thoroughly at once, makes 
a good start for a profitable yield of 
grain. However, this plowing in mid- 
summer, together with the present 


paration for fall grains very expen- 
sive; so expensive that we abandon- 
ed the practice some years ago. 
When wheat is the crop contemplat- 
ed, plowing deep in early spring, pre- 
paring a good clean seed bed, fertil- 
izing well with acid phosphate, and 
seeding in cowpeas or soy beans, or 
a mixture of both late in May,—sow- 
ing broadcast if time be not available 
| for cultivation, or better, planting in 
| 30-inch rows and giving about three 
cultivations—make a fine preparation 
for the succeeding wheat crop. For 
legumes sowed early will be ready to 
harvest for hay during September, 
while weather conditions are good 
for curing the hay, and the crop will 
be off in plenty of time for a good 
disk harrow to make an almost per- 





fect seed bed, on the pea stubble be- 


of 


high price of labor, makes such pre- ~ 


tor for wheat or winter oats. Land 
plowed and prepared as it should be 
to produce a good crop of corn can 
be depended upon to produce crops 
of wheat about the equal of those ob- 
tained from land plowed especially 
for the wheat crop, and of course at 
only about one-eighth the cost for 
preparation of the land. 


It is hardly worth while to sow 
any sort of grain anywhere in our 
territory without special fertiliza- 
tion, as without proper fertilization 
the crop obtained will hardly pay for 
the cost of land preparation. On all 
classes of soils, except in a few limi- 
ted areas, acid phosphate is needed 
for small grain crops, and from 200 to 
400 pounds per acre will generally 
pay well. Where the legumes have 
been grown regularly—as they should 
be on every well regulated farm— 
acid phosphate will probably be the 
main need of the crop. 

A point I wish to stress and one to 
which too much thought cannot be 
given in connection with the seeding 
of small winter grains is that a grain 
drill is almost an absolute necessity. 


I believe that nine years out of ten 
nine men out of ten sow wheat and 
oats too late for best results. Late 
August and early September in the 
northern part of our territory is the 
time to seed oats, and October 15 to 
25 in the same section is the time to 
sow wheat. In the lower altitudes 
and farther South, the time of seed- 
ing should be extended from a week 
to six weeks. 

Summing it up, my experience and 
observation leads me to say that it is 
folly to sow winter grains on shal- 
low, loose, poorly drained land; folly 
to employ expensive preparation 
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Fill Your 
Own Silo 


Pe witb find <i 


exactly the size and 
kind of machine you want in 


Silvers Ohio 


The Logical Silo er ee 
aa enoseh ta fo take, sare ene Cr all i= 


ee eee Sa air tight— —. roperly— 
makes better food for Write for catalog. 
The Silver pautoctartns Co. 
Box 366 
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Direct to Farmer 
at Wire wate Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


PEACH & APPLE 
TRE EE WHOLESALE PRICES 


TO PLANTERS 
Small or Lar, arge Lots by kapress, Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, Berries, Grapes, Nuts, 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, Vines, Shrubs. Cat. FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CoO., _ Bos e 














Attention, Boys! 


BOYS’ LIFE is the official maga- 
zine of the Boy Scouts of America, 
published by the National Council 
of that organization, not as a com- 
mercial enterprise, but as an influ- 
ence for good among all boys. 

Its reading matter and illustrations are 
edited with great care by an Editorial 
Board of eminent men. Boys’ Life is de- 
voted to the best interests of every boy 
in the land, every issue is pack full of 
live stories for boys’ stories with plen- 
ty of excitement and plenty of fun, 
articles on Camping, Woodcraft, Handi- 
craft, Scouting, Natural History, Nature 
Study, Hiking, Photography, Baseball, 
Football, Gymnastics, Field Athletics, in 
fact every sport, recreation, and activity 
in boy life is presented for your enter- 
tainment, 

Boys, here is an opportunity to learn 
first hand of the things other boys all 
over the country are doing, and at the 
same time afford you diversion and en- 
tertainment of the best kind. 


A full year’s subscription to BOYS’ 
LIFE will be given for a club of 
only three subscriptions to THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


If you want a year’s subscrip- 
tion to BOYS’ LIFE—get busy— 
you can earn it in a hurry—so start 
now and do it. 


Address 


Reward Department 


Toe Ph aynsaecin Faved 





Cleveland, Tena, | 














If you would have a better neighborhood 
@nd get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Coiperate 
@nd Double Profits.” 


p when cheaper preparation will give 


equally as good results,—a good seed | 


bed obtained at the minimum of ex- 
pense what we want; folly to 
scrimp on fertilizer of the proper 
sort; folly to delay sowing at the 
proper time; folly indeed to use any 
but good clean heavy seed of a good 
yielding variety. 


1s 





Quality or Percentage of Lint? 


the following letter from a_ well 
posted leader in the agriculture of 
the South. The question is of timely 
interest, and some reader may be 
able to furnish the evidence asked 
for in my reply. 

“It has been stated that cotton lint, 
after being picked, should be kept 
stored for a considerable length of 
time before being ginned, because 
when stored in this way, oil is dis- 
tributed from the seed, and makes 
the cotton stronger, smoother and 
i heavier. Are these statements true? 
If so, how long should the cotton be 
stored after picking before it is gin- 
ned? 

“Can you refer me to any reliable 
literature on the subject? I took the 
matter up with several of the cotton 
experts in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, 
and was unable to~secure any infor- 
mation on this subject. I have been 
informed that you know all about it 
and shall be very glad to get full in- 
formation from you on the subject. 

“If you have this information, I 
would be glad to also have you pub- 
lish it in The Progressive Farmer.” 





Answer:—In reply to your recent 
letter, I would say that I have long 
known of the’ belief among 
farmers that the storing of seed cot- 
ton in some way improved the value 
| of the lint. There seems to be indef- 
| initeness in the belief as to whether 

the gain is from increasing the per- 

centage of lint or changing the qual- 

| ity of the lint. I have never been able 
to find a single piece of experimental 
or other evidence bearing on the 
| matter. I have several times plan- 
ned to make the experiment, but be- 
| cause of limited funds, and the gen- 
| eral desire of farmers to gin and sell 
| seed cotton rapidly, have been unable 
| to carry out the proposed experi- 
; ment, 


| I have made mention in my book 
on “Southern Field Crops” of this 
belief among farmers in the hope 
that it might result in some accurate 
tests of the matter being made. If 
there should be any sound founda- 
tion or truth in these indefinite opin- 
ions sometimes expressed, without 
any figures to support them, my pres- | 
ent guess is that it consists in a est 
sible increase in the percentage of | 
lint in the seed cotton if the latter be 
stored’ when there is considerable 


Does Storing of Seed Cotton Change | 


THE undersigned has just received | 


| 
| 
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The Best Investment 
for any Farm House 




















IDEAL heating outfit. 
burn high- 


IDEAL Boilers development of heat. 


will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24, hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 
weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 
most results. 


Sold by all deal- 
ers. No exclusive 
agents. 


Heating.” 





riced fuel because IDEAL 
burn ary local fuel with great economy 


Send forour Free Heating Book 
We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
It goes into the subject very 
completely and tells you things you 
ought toknow about heating your home. 
Puts you under no obligation to buy. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY >=233s?* = 
leet oe oot cha eke cRocRache RacacRecdectacte | 





No other heating method can show as high values in these four vital requirements 
of a good substantial heating plant. 


Ask your dealer today to give you an estimate for equip- 
ping your farm house with this great modern comfort. 
Burns any fuel, does not need cellar, and water pressure is not re- 
quired. Every farm home should have one of these modern IDEAL 
Heating Outfits to make the family more contented and to keep 
the young men on the IDEAL who return from demobilized armies. 


ARERICAN,, [DEAL 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can be easily and 
quickly installed in your farm house without disturbing your present 
heating arrangements. 
ing outfit that will last longer than the house will 
stand and givedaily, economical, and cleanly service. 


Have this great comfort in 
your farm house 


You will say that IDEAL heating is the 
greatest improvement and necessity 
that you can put on your farm, for it 
gives you the need d comfort and 
enjoyment during the long season of 
zero, chilly, and damp weather. 


tel is not absolutely necessary to have a cellar 
running water in orcer to operate an 


Thousands of farm 
homes will enjoy the 
winter in comfort with 


IDEAL HEATING 


You will then have a heat- 


There is no need to 
ilers 


IDEAL-Arcola Radia- 
tor-Boilers for small 
houses without cellars. 
Hot-water heating as 
simple and easy asrun- 
ning a stove—one 

heats all rooms. Write 
for separate booklet 
“IDEAL-Arcola.”’ 





Pack Your Wheat 
Against Winter Killing 


Not only is it necessary for you to have a perfectly preqeres seed 


| moisture in the seed. This would as- | 
| sume that the seed in the first cotton 


picked, if stored while containing an 
excess of moisture, would lose mois- 
| ture more rapidly than the lint, and 
this assumed greater loss of moisture 
| from the seed would tend to increase 


the percentage of lint, but not to in- | 


crease the amount of lint nor to 


change its quality. 


as I can learn there is no definite in- 
formation that the storing of seed 
cotton -materially affects either the 
percentage or the quality of the lint. 
If there be any such evidence, I 
should be very glad to be furnished 
with the facts and figures supporting 
it. J. F. DUGGAR. 





“I was talking to my little granddaughter 
over the telephone the other day,’’ said an 
old man recently to a few of his friends at a 
hotel, ‘‘and when I ended I said. ‘Here, Dor- 
| othy, is a kiss for you.’ She replied, ‘Oh! 

pshaw, grandpa! Don’t you know that a 

kiss over the telephone is like a straw hat?’ 

I said, ‘Why, no, sweetheart, how’s that?’ 

‘It's not felt, grandpa,’ she said.’ 
| (London). 





Iiowever, let me repeat that so far | 





bed for your wheat for insuring the biggest yield 
ack it well against winter killing with this new 


caring 


but you should 
light raft roller- 


Team or 
Tractor 


Brillion Ki 
rilli King 


Just the kind of implement agricultural 
experiment stations have specified for 
mulching top soil for quicker seed 
sprouting and growth of young plant, 
and for packing the undersoil for hold- 
ing the proper moisture for the most 
rapid future growth of plant and great- 


est possible crop yield. Strong durable. 


AT ALL JOHN DEERE 


Price reasonable. 


DEALERS 





‘American Fe 


Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere | 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 


'—Blighty | sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability | 


| Of all advertising it carries. 


UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 

and free from lice; some neat, . 

attractive letterheads ; prompt 

and careful attention whi 

ing every effort to satisfy cus- 

tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 





tisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 


es and get a binder. 





Save your pur 
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© The Right Plow for 
Red Clay Hill Land 


In many localities there is red clay land that 
most plows will not turn satisfactorily. If you 
have that kind of soil, you will be interested in 

the following letter relating the 
experiences of a leading Georgia 
farmer with 


(8) 


ty 


“~ Sa. 


B. F. Avery @@ 
& Sons 


Mixed Land Plow 


College Park, Ga., Aug. 11, 1917, 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Sirs: My land is red clay and my trouble always 
has been to get a plow that would turn and shed it to my 
satisfaction. I have tried all the leading makes of plows, but 
none would do the work as I wanted it done. I had finally 
settled on your Oriole Plows as the best for my soil and 
have six of them on my place now. But your Mixed Land 
Plow, even before it had a ground polish, worked so much 
better than any other plow I have ever used that I want five 
more just like the one I have, as soon as you can deliver them. 

When farmers that have red clay hill land like mine find out 
how your Mixed Land Plow will turn and shed that kind of 
soil, I think you will be kept busy supplying the demand. 

O. E. HART. 


os 


uv 


{| 


HT} 


Don’t buy a new plow until you have ex- 
amined this one. Call on the Avery Dealer. 


Ti wa) » \ Jano 
| a» "a [SONS 


y \ 
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Incorporated 
1877 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


g >) Tne 63 





/ ORIN a 
6 DRINK < 


hero-Lola 





Out-of-doors 
or In-doors 


Chero-Cola 


"Ina bottle— Through c straw” 


Is the popular favorite. 


Itsdelicio. .Cavor pleases, 
its chilly contents cool 
you off, and its refresh- 
ing qualities satisfy. 





EXTRA MADE EACH MONTH 


as our representative. Hundreds of new and renewal 
subscriptions right in your community to be had if you 
will just go after them. Your spare time is worth money 
and we will pay you well for it. Write today\for our 
money-making offer to local agents. 








Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Farm Power and Mechanics 


Edited by G. H. ALFORD and P. T. HINES 





Stationary Power From an 
Automobile 

NE of our readers who is interest- 
ed in power farming puts this ques- 
tion: “As we have no engine to run 
our wood saw, we would like to ask 
if it is feasible to jack up the rear end 
of our car and run a belt from one 
tire to the saw pulley. Would such 
a method injure the tire unduly? 
Would it damage the differential? 
Would it give sufficient power? Or 
would it be better to take off the rear 
wheel and put thereon a pulley to 
drive the saw?” 

It is impracticable to try to drive a 
wood saw by the method our friend 
suggests. In the first place, it would 
be almost impossible to keep a belt 
on the Automobile tire which would 
be used as a drive pulley, though if 
this could be accomplished, little dam- 
age would be done the tire. Where 
cars have been used for power in this 
way it has been found more satis- 
factory to bolt a pulley to the spokes 
of the wheel, rather than use the 
wheel itself for a drive. pulley, or re- 
move the wheel and replace it with a 
suitable pulley. 

Jacking up a wheel in this way and 
using it for power, however, cannot 
help but injure the differential, be- 
cause it will be worked full capacity. 
In actual road operation the differ- 
ential has little to do. It works only 
when a curve is turned, but in this 
case it would all the time be work- 
ing at just the same speed as if the 
car were to rear on the back wheels 
and then spin around’and’ around in 
the smallest possible circle. 

The automobile engine, if in good 
condition, would without doubt de- 
velop sufficient power to operate the 
wood saw. The question would be, 
however, whether or not this would 
necessitate operating the motor at 
too high a speed, for the automobile 
motor depends almost wholly on 
speed for power. 

Before attempting a venture of this 
kind, a farmer should be very sure in 
his mind that it is the most econom- 
ical thing for him to do to use his car 
for such power. He must consider 
that he is using a machine that costs 
from $500 to $1,500 or more to do the 
work of a machine that can be bought 
for $200 to $500. Should an expensive 
machine be worn out when a cheaper 
one will do? 

The fact that the average automo- 
bile engine will heat when operated 
in this manner should also be taken 
into consideration, and if work cover- 
ing long periods of operation is con- 
templated, we would advise that the 
plan be abandoned altogether. 

If it seems desirable to use the au- 
tomobile for stationary power, after 
considering all these things, it would 
be better for our reader to buy one of 
the various power attachments on the 
market. These slip under the rear 
wheels and power is taken from both 
wheels instead of one—thereby elim- 
inating the wear of the differentials. 





The “Best’’ Water System 


E HAVE had several letters re- 

cently asking what is the “best” 
water system for farm homes. In re- 
ply we will say that there is no “best” 
water system. 

The man who wants a water sys- 
tem on his farm should simply make 
a judicious use of the money he has 
to expend in meeting his individual 
needs and conditions. 

There are two general kinds of wa- 
ter systems on the farm. One is the 
elevated tank system and the other is 
the compressed air system. Either 
one of these systems can be obtained 





in almost any size. The question of 


which of these particular systems 
shall be bought must depend on the 
farmer’s individual needs. 

Where the farmer has a basement 
to his farm home and an electric light- 
ing plant, the compressed air system 
operated by a motor gives good ser- 
vice. On the other hand, when there 
is no basement to the house, and if 
there is no power to operate a waiter 
system, many farmers will find it ad- 
visable to install the elevated tank 
system with a windmill. Especially is 
this true where winds are brisk at all 
seasons of the year. 

Still others may find it advisable to 
use the tank system of large capacity 
for watering horses and cattle and for * 
furnishing water for the farm home, 
and do the pumping by an engine. 
This is often true where there is 
need for a large amount of water. 

As we have already said, water sys- 
tems can be obtained in a variety of 
styles, power and tank combinations, 
and the farmer must simply study his 
individual needs, find out what manu- 
facturers have to offer, and then se- 
lect equipment. One of the most edu- 
cational things that any farmer can 
do who is contemplating installing a 
system of this kind is to write to ev- 
ery manufacturer of tanks, windmills, 
pressure systems and pump engines 
that he can find and then study wliat 
they have to offer, 


Helping Others—A Good Custom 


HE custom of giving aid to unfor- 

tunate motorists when out on tiie 
road is avery good one_ indeed, 
and more people ought to practice it. 
I was going along a road the other 
day and came upon a fellow-motorist 
beside the road, working to get the 
tire from a rear wheel of his car. 

“Can I be of any help?” I asked. 

“Got a pump?” he questioned in 
reply. 

“Sure!” I told him and proceeded 
to get the tool in question. 

I found, however, that the pump 
was the last thing he needed. He 
did not have a spare inner tube, and 
for the pinched place in the tube he 
removed from the flat casing there 
was no patch. I loaned (or gave him) 
a patch and he started to apply it 
without using sandpaper on the tube 
or cleaning the surface with gasoline! 
I helped him solve this difficulty, and 
then mentioned the fact that the 
pinch could have been avoided in the 
first place by inflating the tube just a 
little before applying the casing to 
the rim. It took-only a few minutes 
to give this advice and service, and 
his warm thanks were worth many 
times the trouble and delay. 








A Use for Old Tires 


A PORTION of an old automobile 
casing makes a mighty good guard 
for a circular saw or emery wheel. 
The casing can be suspended over 
these power machines or nailed to a 
standard or support of some kind. 
There are few farmers who do not 
have old casings and this will be a 
good way to use some of them. 





HEN the mower fails to cut the 

grass and leave a clean stubble, 
the knife or sickle is dull, the sickle 
does not fit well over the ledger 
plates, or the knife travels too far in 
one direction and not far enough in 
the other. These troubles may be 
remedied by grinding, by adjusting - 
the clips on the top of the knife, and 
by adjusting the pitman or the yoke. 
If the mower leaves a narrow strip 
of grass, one of the guards has been 
bent down and should be hammered 
into line with sharp blows with 4 
hammer. 
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Auto and Tractor Mechanic } { 
Earn $100 te $400 a pw 


Young man, are you 
mechanically inelined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 
an expert. I teach 
with tools not books, 
Do the work yourse lf, 
that’s the secret of the 


of practical training by which 6,000 “" 
soldiers were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 
ernment and over 20,000 expe J 
mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
experience necessary. 

Write today for illustrated free catalog 
FRE showing hundreds of pictures men 
working in new Million Dollar Trade School. 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
57 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, 0. 





Cut That Ditch 
‘With this 


SIMPLEX DITCHER 
Cuts 5 ide or narrow V-shaped 
4 ditches to a depth of 4 feet. 
" Cleans old 
ditches or fills 
them up. 
Builds terraces 
and levees. 
Cuts laterals. 
Lightest draft, all 
steel. Reversible. 
Does the work of a 
hundred men. Low in 
v4 priceand cost! of operation. 
Write for catalogue, prices, terms 
and money-back guarantee. 
Simplex Farm Ditcher Co,, 59, Owensboro, Ky. 





Over allexpenses. That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 


rsally admitted to be the enagt porertal. simplest, fastest hay 
made, 30 years asuccess. V. L. Corzine, Dongola, Iil., saya, 
‘My press is doing as fine work as ever and this is its 16th season.’ 


FREE Just send name and address 
fodey for our, Hinstrates 
}00! Vv 
formation on Hay Ba ing, and our a 
Special or Time offer that will 
ee you to make big money hay- 
ing this season, 
ADMIBAL HAY PRESS COMPANY 
Box 21, Kansas City, Missouri 





toweot eqtery Prices on bleh 
grade farm gates, 
fence,barb wire.ete 160 styles. Pos 
Biggest Fence Bargain Book ever 
today. Sample to test and 
‘ee, post paid. 


, ® 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 187, CLEVELAND, 0, 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOUR 


SAW: 
DOWN 
TRE 





~ 
BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
beckache, Send for FREE catalog No. 2201 Showing kw 
aad latest imprevements. First order gets - 


agency. 
Felding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, lil, 


’ ocLy: 
Let’s Reduce the “High Cost of 
*e 99 
Living 
We have stopped manufacturing hosiery be- 
cause we are not equipped to work silk or to 
make the fancy kind that sells at 50c a pair. 
We have on hand some 20,000 dozen good 
quality men’s cotton hose in sizes 10-10'2-11, 
in colors, but mostly black and white at $1.37 
Per dozen, if ordered in lots of five dozen 
gtay heavy weight similar to Army hose at 
$2.15. We also have on hand 1,000 dozen 
black and white Misses, sizes 8-8'%-9 at $1.87 
Per dozen. If ordered in lots of five dozen 
Or more, buyer may deduct 2 per cent. 
Cash with order—delivered parcel post or 
express, our option. 
Our goods are packed one dozen pair to 
the box of one size and one color, and we 
* Cannot at these prices make up smaller as- 
Sortme nts. 
e refer to any bank in North Carolina. 


LATHAM, MILLS, INC., Greensboro, N. C. 


Reliability of Every Advertise- 


ment Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss sus- 
tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 
prens misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
armer on the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. is does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between 
Teliable businesa houses and their patrons, but only 











any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make good to the subseriber as we have just 
indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 
ehin one month after the advertisement appears 
our paper and after the transaction complained 

; that our liability shal! cover only the purchase 
ce of the article in question, nor aggregate over 
2,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does 
Not apply when firm or individual becomes bank- 
feet: and that the subscriber must say when writ- 
@ each advertiser: ‘‘I am writing you as an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, W lich guaran- 


tees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’* 


—. 














Our advertisers are guarantecd. 





Garden and Orchard Notes—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


iy WILL do the lawn a whole lot of 

good to give it a sprinkling of sul- 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda. 
the 


food, 


phate 


This will give grass some readily 


and 


and in a growing 


available plant ill help to 


keep it green con- 


dition It is apply, if 


not 


advisable to 
just rain. Do 
on heavily, but just 
about 10 


possible before a 
put it 
say at the.rate of 
200 pounds per acr« 
* 

It is as a rule more difficult to get 
the garden crops to grow during mid- 
summer and fall than in the 
spring. Therefore, in putting in these 


early 


crops, be sure to’see that the soil is 
unusually well prepared and fertiliz- 
ed, and then when the young plants 
commence to grow give them an oc- 
casional application of sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda. 
* + ok 

Market some of the surplus sum- 
mer and early fall apples. Put on the 
market in good shape, they will bring 
a very satisfactory price, but the best 
price cannot possibly be secured if 
market in a dirty box, 
sack, or other unclean 
Grade the fruit as to size, ap- 
put it up in a 
a box, so 


carried to 
guano 
tainer. 
pearance, 
clean container, preferably 
that the apples can be easily seen by 
the would-be purchaser. This is the 
only way to get the maximum price 
for any produce. 
* ok OF 


con- 


etc., and 


Are you selecting some of the bet- 
ter specimens of fruits and vegeta- 
bles for the purpose of exhibiting at 
this year’s county or state fair? If 
not, make such selections right now, 
and give them the very best possible 
care between now and fair time so 
as to have them in proper shape to 
make the best possible showing. This 
will be found worth while in many 
ways. Don’t overlook it. 

x * x 

If the young turnips become badly 
infested with the green aphis, don’t 
throw up your hands in discourage- 
ment and say that there is no use of 
planting turnips in your section. Get 
busy and fight this pest, because it 


can be checked by spraying with a | 
Some of these | 


decoction of tobacco. 
tobacco preparations can be secured 
in the commercial form. They kill 
the insects by coming in contact with 
them, and will have to be applied 
several different times in order to 
hold them in check. Also, the work 
will have to be done quite thoroughly, 
because usually these pests are found 
on the underside of the leaves, and 
it must be kept in mind that to kill 
them the spray material must come 
in actual contact with these pests. 
* * 

Lookout for the pecan borers. These 
cause considerable damage to young 
pecan trees at times, and a careful 
watch should be kept for them. J. R. 
Watson, of the Florida Experiment 
Station, says of this pest: “They 
feed just under the bark, and can be 
detected by blackened areas, which 
usually run spirally around the young 
trunk.” The best remedy in this case, 
is to dig the grub out. In digging 
the borers out, a wire that will easily 
bend is quite satisfactory. 

ko x 

In planting vegetables, keep in 
mind that the seed must become 
moistened before they will germin- 
ate, and for this reason, the soil must 
be closely pressed about them. There- 
fore, an excellent plan is after put- 
ting the seed in the bottom of the 
furrow, to step on them or pack in 
some other manner. This is of more 
importance when the weather is dry 
than when moist. In planting, try to 
get the seed down deep enough to be 
in moist soil, even though it may be 
necessary to knock off the top two 
or three inches of surface soil. 


L. A. NIVEN. 


Guaranteed Wagon Capacity 


' I ‘ELL the dealer you want a wagon that 

the manufacturer will guarantee to carry 
your biggest load. If he is up to date, he will 
show you a Weber or Columbus wagon with its 
capacity stenciled in plain figures on the rear 
bolster. That is the way we protect you in your 
purchase of a wagon. 

When you bought by skein size, you could not be 
sure that you were buying the most economical 
wagon. Now youcan be sure. Every Weber and 
Columbus wagon that leaves the factory is guaran- 
teed by the manufacturer to carry a known load 
over the roads that you have to travel. 

Nor is that all you get when you buya Weber or Columbus 
wagon. The folding end gate and iink end rods save you 
a world of time. The fifth wheel, which only Weber and 
Columbus wagons have, makes your wagon run easier and 
last longer. Write us for complete information about these 
wagons or about any of the machines in the list below. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 
Grain Harvesting Machines Naying Machines Corn Machines 
Binders Push Binders| Mowers Tedders| Planters 
Headers Rice Binders|Side Delivery Rakes |Cultivators 
Harvester-Threshers |Loaders(All Types) |Motor Cultivators 
Reapers Shockers|Rakes _ Bunchers| Binders Pickers 
Threshers Combination Side Ensilage Cutters 


. Rakes and Tedders |Shell 
Tillage Implements SweepRakes Stackers a ed & Shredders 
Disk Harrows 


Combination Sweep 
Tractor Harrows Rakes and Stackers| Qther Farm Equipment 
Cream Separators 


Spring-ToothHarrows| Baling Presses 
Feed Grinders 


Peg-Tooth Harrows ; : 
Planting & Seeding ] ** | Manure Spreaders 
eader 


Orehare Harrows 
ao Corn Planters Straw Spr 
” Corn Drills Attachments 
Werctngmcs [Binder tecdars , [farm Racks 
i r cast Seeders arm 
ee ee Alfalfa & Grass Seed |Stalk Cutters 


aA Ils Knife Grinders 
Fertilizer & Lime Tractor Hitches 


Kerosene pastes 

Motor Ctaltieators Sowers Binder Twine 
International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO 'y US A 














For every farm home 


there isa Hoosier System of just the right size to 


care for all water supply requirements. Every farm home 
Owner may enjoy the benefits to be had from convenient 
to pperate, and use any 


water supply. 
OOSIE 
kind of power. Pumping 


equipment suitable for shallow or 
deep well pumping. 


Ask for Bulletin F describing many 
complete Hoosier Systems 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
Dept.G. Kendallville, Indiana 
STAR WINDMILLS HOOSIER PUMPS 


are easily installed, simple 
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Millions of hens are 








FACTORY PRICES ON FENCE 





now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 
Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred stock and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 
The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 


THE NEVER-SLIP KNOT construction, prevents 
slipping, sagging and requires less posts It is 
saving farmer’s money. Write at once for Free 
Catalog showing complete line of fences, barb wire 
and gates. STAPLES FREE with all orders of 
200 rods or more of our NEVER-SLIP fence. 32 
years’ A corre for fair dealing your guarantee 
f satisfaction 


East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 
Dept. 149 Birmingham, Ala. 
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fave and succeed. Buy W. 8S. S 


A quarter saved is a Thrift Stamp earned, 
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Getting the Most out of Hay. 


ALED HAY keeps better ye less damage, handles easier, and sells for 

more money. Up-to-date farmers 
now bale their hay-crop with the Star Steel Power Hay Press. 
They get faster work with a small crew, smoother, more solid bales, lower 
operating costs, and MORE BALES PER HOUR. The Star has these tested 
features: 6-foot open tying chamber; large feed opening only 39 inches from 
ground (no hay table necessary); automatic hay folders; simplest space-block 
setter; strongest and most positive compression mechanism and finest 
material and workmanship throughout. We manufecture a 
Press to be operated with a horse. 


Losses on unbaled crop in two or 
three years will pay for a Star. Write 
today for a descriptive folder full of 
valuable information for you. 


STAR PEA-HULLER CO., 


Dept. A, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














New Spotless Catalog 


Ready in a few days—the best we have issued, containing 
many new items. You cannot afford to make your fall and 


winter purpchases without getting your copy of this big 
bargain book. Contains very latest and lowest price on 
Farm Implements, Roofing, Sewing Machines, Pianos, 


Organs, Vehicles, Harness, Paint, Auto Repair Parts, Tires, 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Big Subjects at the Virginia State 
| Farmers’ Institute 





Profitable Poultry Culture 


en at the Virginia State Farmers 
Institute convention at 
handles 


poultryman who 


| farmer. 
$1.50 a year. 



























Fertilized Acres 


Yield — 340 Bu. 
Wheat 
Total Cost - $182. 


Including 
Fertilizer. 














25 
Acres Not fertilized [7 


Yield — 340 Bu. sae 
eat | 
Toles Cont. ‘ $280. | - 











NE of the most practical talks giv- 

’ 
Blacksburg 
was that of Mr. A. F. Treakle, a plain 
poultry 
with a single eye to profit therefrom. 
He said that one-tenth of the money 


that comes to the farmer comes 
through the poultry yard; and that 
this comes mostly at a loss to the 


Many hens lose from $1 to 


Mr. Treakle said that in no line of 
industry was it more true to say that 
what is worth doing at all is worth 


Stoves, Blacksmith Supplies, and General Supplies for , 
Home, Farm and Shop. doing well. The real money that 
WRITE NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY, comes in from poultry comes from 
i eggs, and money only comes from 
THE SPOTLESS co., Richmond, Va. eggs in the winter time. If hens do 

TBS Er ZA Ta 
—= att A j Z ¥ { y } - \ v — 
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Grow More Grain on Every Acre 


Fertilizer Made 10 Acres Yield 
as Much as 25 Unfertilized Acres 


was made. 
hiring of an extra man—the purchase of extra ma- 


i ‘pb pomp increases the grain crop—without the 
chinery—or the use of extra power. 


At the Ohio Experiment Station, tests were made on 
growing wheat with fertilizer, and 
without it. When planted on unfer- 
tilized land, it required 25 acres to 
produce 340 bushels. The total cost 
(including seed, labor and land rental) 
was $280, or 82c per bushel. 


When planted on fertilized land, it 
required only 10 acres to produce 340 
bushels. The total cost (including 
seed, labor, land rental and fertilizer) 
was only $182, or 53c per bushel. 


Fertilizers 


In other words, by using fertilizer, the cost of producing 
a bushel was lessened 29c—or that much more profit 


amount 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York City Richmond, V. * wy Sa Ga: Birmi . Ala: 
Bilumecet Mat Neve ve SO fee fieden, He 
Smack, date ys cess = em UE 
‘ort ayae, , oN. C, a Soe u | is. 
1. La. Winsion Salem, N.C. Atlanta, Ga, sanford, Fla Mt. Pleasant, Tena 





of transportation. 
V-C Dealer near you. 


Less than half as much land was needed. 


With labor at present wages, the saving is even greater 
than shown in these tests. 
is to spend more money for fertilizers. Many farmers get 


The best way to save money 


an increase of 7 to 8 bushels of wheat 
per acre from the application of only 
200 pounds of V-C Fertilizers. 


Use V-C Fertilizers. They contain 
the plant foods necessary to make 
good strong straw and fill out the pods 
of grain. They insure more bushels 
in payment for every hour of labor— 
more profit on every bushel you sell. 


Our 50 factories and distributing points 
enable us to ship with a minimum 
Write us for name of 


a 
VIRGINIA 
[CAROLINA 


‘V-C Fertilizers 








not lay during the winter it is not 
the fault of the neighbor, the church 
nor even the supervisor. It is the 
fault of the owner of the hens. 


There are only three things be. 
tween success and failure so far ag 
poultry are concerned. The hen mus 
be comfortable in cold weather, anq 
it must have air and sunlight; it must 
be hatched early enough in the 
spring to develop eggs by fall. There 
can be no money in old hens except 
perhaps for breeding purposes, hence 
farmers must depend upon their pul- 
lets for profit. There can be no pos- 
sible profit anywhere else in the 
poultry yard. The pullets will lay in 
December, January, February and 
March if properly handled and cared 
for. The keeping of poultry must be 
a business proposition, pure and sim- 
ple, hence the time to sell eggs is 
when they are high. 


The third prerequisite for profit- 
able poultry keeping is in the feed. 
Corn is commonly the chief feed giy- 
en to poultry, yet at any season and 
at nearly any price, corn is the most 
| expensive feed for productive birds. 
| It produces yolks out of all propor- 
| tion to whites, hence wheat must 
| needs be added and then a mash of 
| bran and middlings. After these 
comes meat, meal, tankage, scraps, 
sour milk and buttermilk. The lat- 
ter is the best of all feeds. And then 
it would be well to fool the hen 
| sometimes making her forget that it 
winter and imagine spring had 
come. Sow cabbage and turnips now 
for use in December—do not let any- 
one fool the poultry-keeper as to the 
| value of turnips as poultry feed. 


1s 





It is possible for anyone to take 
| pencil and paper and prove himself 


rich through poultry-raising. But 
such schemes never pan out as ex- 
pected. On the other hand every 


farmer ought to have from 100 to 20) 
hens; these properly cared for would 
pay the grocery bill and even the 
| shoe bill for the family in spite of the 
high cost of leather. 


And it is just as easy to raise and 
care for a bunch of good chickens 
as to care for scrubs—which he for 
one would not have around, simply 
because they were utterly profitless 
in every way. 








' Federal Government and Agricul- 
tural High Schools 


HE workings of the Smith-Hughes 

Act were expounded to the farm- 
ers of Virginia at a convention at 
Blacksburg recently by Prof. D. 5S. 
Lancaster, of the Virginia Polytech- 
| nic Institute. He said that the chief 
| trouble with the common school was 
|that in its curriculum it aimed to 
| train 100 per cent of the children for 
_a college degree, while the facts were 
'that only 4 per cent of the pupils 
| ever reached college at all. On the 
other hand, the college takes the 
children away from their home life 
and has a tendency to leading to 4 
permanent break from home ties and 
home influence. 


The Federal Government was ¢n- 
deavoring to remedy this by placing 
an efficient teacher within reach of 
the rural population, the community 
furnishing the necessary room and 
buildings. 

A very large proportion of the 
boys who have entered agricultural 
colleges have not gone back to the 
farm, but have gone forth into other 
pursuits. Now the agricultural high 





school influence is to be maintaine 
over the boy while he is at his daily 
work on the farm. There have al- 
ready been 22 agricultural schools €S- 
tablished in Virginia, and next year 
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|RON HEEL RIM 


a FARMER MADE A WHIP 
OF A PAIR HE HAD 
WORN 18 MONTHS 


A Virginia farmer wore a pair of Miles’ TEXAS 
STEER SHOES regularly for 18 months. At that 
time there was still too much good leather in 
them to throw away, so that he made a whip out 
of them. Hesent us the whip and wrotea letter 
e@ ying his shoes had given such unusual service 
he wanted us to keep the whip asa reminder of a 
sa‘isfied customer. The whip now hangs on the 
walls of our sample rooms. 





This shoe is getting more popul-r every day with 
Southern Farmers, The reason they wear so well 
that they are honestly made of good solid ma- 

terials. Here are the specificatious: best grade 
black chrome waterproof Uppers; full Vamps (not 
cut off under tips); full chrome Gusset sewed to 
elize;Vamp and Backstay sewed with best grade 
linen thread; 2 full Soles of best grade sole leather; 
: inersoles and Counters of heavy grain sole leath- 

; Bottoms fastened with two rows of brass stand- 
poi screw wire; Heels solid leather and equipped 
with iron heel rim. The iron heel rim adds at 
least 509 cents to the value of every pair because 
it makes heel repa'rs unnecessary, 


Miles’ TEXAS STEER Shoes are the biggest 
value in America in a man's work shee, They are 
sold by one good dealer in most every community, 
Write us for name of nearby dealer. If you try one 

wiles pair of Miles’ TEXAS STEERS we 
se 4,4, are sure you will never be satisfied 
aa ..% With any other work shoe. 


W.H. MILES SHOE CO. 


Fine Shoe Specialists 


RICHMOND, VA. 








ANOTHER BARGAIN 

7 ounces—7 separate varieties of 
new crop. Fine quality. 
Mixson’s High Grade 


TURNIP SEED 


Total price 35¢ prepaid. 
ce Also our full price list of seed. 
Ty | Address Mail Order Dept. 40. 
WwW. H. MIXSON SEED CO., 
Charleston, S. C. 
Always get Mixson’s prices be- 
fore you 











—TIRES— 


G. & J. TIRES FOR ALL 


Ford Rear 
$18.73 


6.000 Miles Guaranteed. 
Other sizes in proportion. 


ORDER A SET. 


Bailey-Lebby Co., 


Charleston, S.C. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


Repair parte for Fords at prices that 
cut your repair bills in two—also top ree 
covers, seat covers, extra express bodies, 
47 etc. A large line of supplies for all cars 
at money-saving prices in free catalog of 

“South’s Mail Order House.” Write today 


ey THE SPOTLESS CO. 


$17.85. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Progressive Farmer, 
1-50 é 1 year, 























McCall’s Magazine, 
1 year, 
Both one year...... $1.50 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 
(Address nearest. office.) 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabiléitp 
Of all advertising it carries.”’ 


there should be at least double this 
number. 

In order to get such schools estab- 
lished, it is necessary that they be 
demanded of the Federal Govern- 
ment through the state educational 
authorities. It is also necessary to 
erect and maintain the necessary 
buildings. The.Federal gove-nment 
simply furnishes an expert ana com- 
petent teacher to be on his job all 
the year round. 


Federal Land Banks. 


O FARMER in Virginia need 

complain that he cannot succeed 
because of lack of capital, for if he 
needs money he has nothing to do 
but ask for it, and he can get it,” said 
C. R. Titlow, Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank, Baltimore. Of course 
there is a certain amount of red tape, 
and there may be a little delay; but 
Mr. Titlow assured the members of 
the Virginia Farmers’ Institute in 
convention at Blacksburg last week 
that the red tape had been cut into 
short lengths and few pieces, and 
that the delay had been reduced to 
twenty days. 

Mr. Titlow’s talk on loans to farm- 
ers was the chief topic on Wednes- 
day, and after half the members had 
fired questions and received intelli- 
gent answers there was little to learn 
about this move of the Federal gov- 
ernment to enable the farmer to be 
financed up to 50 per cent of his farm 

value, at a minimum of cost, with the 
principal and interest wiped out in 
344% years. And all had resulted, 
said Mr. Titlow, from codperation; 
even still greater results would fol- 
low from closer codperation by farm- 
ers. Now there must be organiza- 
tions in every community, in every 
county, in every state; and even nat- 
ionally the farmers must needs be- 
come stronger through closer codp- 
eration. 

Any farmer can borrow money to 
buy land, to pay off existing mort- 
gages, to buy stock, to build silos, to 
drain or fence his land, but cannot 
borrow money through Federal ma- 
chinery to buy automobiles or to 
send his sons to college, however de- 
sirable these things may be./ He ad- 
vised his hearers not to borrow mon- 
ey just because they could do so, but 
because they felt they had a real 
need for it. The money is not a gift, 
it is not something for nothing, but 
the Federal Farm Loan Act offers 
the farmers an opportunity to help 
themselves. 


The Horse Getting Back to the 
Plow 


WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary of 
the Percheron Society of Amer- 
ica, demonstrated that the Virginia 
farmer might just as well throw $7.50 
into the James River every fourth 
morning as to continue in his present 
plan of plowing one acre a day with 
two horses, when with the multiple 
hitch he could plow 8 to 8% acres a 
day. 

Mr. Dinsmore had a girl mount a 
two-bottom. sulky plow with eight 
horses attached, and visiting farmers 
were surprised at the result. The 
claim was made at the Virginia 
Farmers’ Institute, recently held at 
the Agricultural College at Blacks- 
burg, that the horse is quite compe- 
tent to more than hold his own as 
against the best tractor yet put on 
the market. 





At the same time and place a dozen 
tractors of various makes were put 
to a test, all starting at a given sig- 
nal. Opinions varied greatly as to 
the merits and demerits of the vari- 
ous machines, but all showed marve- 
lous results as compared with former 
demonstrations. It was very evident 
that the tractor is here to stay, even 
though only the fittest can survive 
under such keen competition as they 
were here subjected to. W. 








Completely Prepares 
Seed Bed . 


Practically any tractor will plow. But model 






bers BATES STEEL MULE completely prepares the seed 
bed from plowi plows to planting—plows, discs, ba rrows, ‘rolls, 
plants. For ae ae — cannot pack the een soil. 


weight—3.5 uare inch of track surfac 
no greater H an wtie iat [wader the shoes of a small boy, 


Make This Te st Becouse alte ree Up keep == 


bed in all weatherconditions and works even through 
mud holes, it is unnecessary to retain as large a number 
of horses on your farm as it is where other type tractors 
are used. Ask any owner. You get an immediate profit 
from the sale of more horses than is possible with other 
Senesene. And a continuous saving in feeding and upkeep 
of horses. You can plant money-making crops on the 
five acres required to feed each horse. 


A Dependable Tractor 

The Model *’D’’ BATES STEEL MULE for its weight delivers 

more pul! and ater speed under more different conditions than 
any other Geeveplow tractor built. It keeps in running order lon, 
than other tractors because of its big oversize working parts. 
will outwear three ordinary tractors. it is built of better and more 
expensive materials than the ave rage tractor can afford. 
The little extra that the BATES: STEEL "MULE cost8 over theavere 
age three-plow farm tractor gives AF ae that de pencemitity and 
capacity for work that all farmers People lik e John 
the automobile maker; 7, Parke-Davis Co., the serum people; Acme 
Cement Co. fom e, Onte. . end othere use 

farm 


Go to the farm of any owner usin 
Model"‘D” BATES STEEL ae 
Ask him to run BATES STEE 
MULEover freshly plowed pats § 
See if you can find any packing of 
soil. beh - the ground imme- 
pewy A, ind crawlers. Notice 
that there is no soil packing—the 
seed bed under crawlers is exactly 
as loose as rest of the field. Also 
notice how fast and how easily he 
double discs and drags the ground 
in one operation. 


Crop Yield Increased 


Next visit some farm on which 
other type tractors are used. Note 
how much smaller the crop planted 
in the wheel tracks than that plant- 
ed between the wheel tracks. Nate 
how soil packing of heavy tractor 
wheels has held back the growth— 
forced moisture from the soil— 
acked the ground so solidly that 
fife giving air scarcely reaches the 
see 
Compere this with the full, even 
rowth all over the farm usin 
ATES STEEL MULE, Think o 
the value of this increased yield 
with present food Yn 
That is merely one of man 
80% of all BATES STEEL! MULES Dae 
are sold a ia who formerly owned 
wheel type tractors. 


John H. Van Zandt, 


1612 Southwestern Life 
Building, 


of St. 
BATES STEEL MULES for thet 
Send today for free copy of valuable tractor boo 


W. J. Dabney Implement Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Stockdell-Myers Hdwe. Co., Petersburg, Va. 

Elliott Truck & Tractor Co., Gadsden,, Ala. 

Gulf Farm Tractor Sales Co., 201 Marine 
Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


BATES MACHINE & TRACTOR CO, 
611 Benton St., Joliet, Il. 








Dallas, 








Delicate, Complicated Machinery is neither necessary nor economical. 
Save money in grinding your grain with— 


The Gibbes Corn Milt 


Simple—F'ast—Economical—Durable 
No complicated parts, whole machine easily handled. With ball- 
bearing system it is light running and rapid, requiring 
very little power. Little wear, smooth running, seldom 
a part to replace, Made of the best of materials. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. For illustrated literature and prices 
address— 
GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Dept. A-!, Columbia, S. C. 








Any buggy you anys from our catalog will te shipped DIRECT TO 
YOU upon payment ef$10. We'allow a 60 days’ driving trial before 
MQ considering the buggy sold, aud guarantee for 
7 all time against defects. Our buggies «re 
; LIGHT, ST »” 
Ts 4 ZA, | 


TRONG a 
ass = 


INSURIY BESTFORTHE SOUTH (SS 
LEAT LIS 


and preferred by experi- 
enced buggy buyers. 

Write for catalog and FACTORY prices. 

B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 


cas Fis RS 
Main Street, BARNESVILLE, GA. 











MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that ‘farmers ought to buy should advertise in The Progressive 
Farmer. Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps to bring buyers. Write us for rates, enclosing 
references. 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see It in print the next. In recent years we have 
had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account of its reaching us after all the adver- 
tising space in the current issue had been taken. 

To insure insertion, always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date you wish your adver- 
tisement to appear. 











Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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The Press 













































So great has 
been the demand 
for the Louden Barn 
Plan Book that we have just 
had the Fourth Edition printed. 
The popularity of “Louden 

Plans” is due to the fact that it is 


A Real Practical Barn Building 
Guide—Not a Catalog 


Every pee of this 112-page book gives you illustrations and text matter on barn 
building. It chows details and cross section views of foundation, floor, wall and roof 
construction; chapters on concrete work, ventilation, drainage, lighting, silo building; 
also shows 74 complete barns and other farm buildings with floor plans and estimate 
cost of each. If you expect to build or remodel a barn write for this book. e wi 
send it postpaid—no charge=no obligation. 
Here’s Another Great The Louden General Cetalon— 224 pages. dt tells sand 
you can actually cut out half the labor in your barn 

Book You Need every day in the year, bring up the milk yield of your 
cows, save feed, save manure, etc. Shows Louden Stalls and Stanchions, Animal Pens 
of all kinds, Feed and Litter Carriers, Water Bowls, Hay Unloading Tools, Power 
Hoists, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, Ventilators, Cupolas—“‘Everything for the 
Barn." Sent postpaid—no charge or obligation. Write for it, 

We can save you a lot of trouble and without a doubt some money too, in any barn 
building improvements you have in mind. rite us about your needs—number and 
kind of stock you wish to house. e make no charge for ions and preliminary 

Prints, and you will be under no obligation of any sort. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


2520 Court Street (Established 1867) Fairfield, } 
‘Branches: St. Paul, Minn., Albany, N. Y., Chicago, i. 











WM. LOUDEN 
whose life work has 
been to plan, arrange 
and equip barns for 
greater convenience, 
econo! and profit. 
His labor-saving barn 
equipment is used in 
over a million ns, 

































DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
The World’s Standard 


More De Lavals in use 
than all others combined 








The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York— Chicago 
San Francisco 





















Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


McCall’s Magazine, “THE FRUIT JAR OF THB FIELD” 


The Progressive Farmer, 
1. 1 year, 





1 year, a es e Suse 
Both one year...... $1.50 W. S. DICKEY CLAY 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, MFG. CO., 






Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BALSION Macomb, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 


BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS 
(Address nearest office.) 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertifement in The 
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Advises Against Cream Stations 
E UNDERSTAND that some one 
has been spreading some “cream 

station” propaganda among the North 
Carolina creameries. We are sorry to 
hear about this, as our experience 
leads us to know that this is not best 
for the development dairying in 
this state. It has been our experience 
that the cream station wherever es- 
tablished has in the long run been op- 
erated at the expense of the producer. 
It is nothing more than a middleman 
operating between the producer and 
the creamery. 


of 


The method of operation of the 
cream station leads the producer to 
hold his cream longer. This means 
that often when the cream reaches 


the cream station it is off flavor and 
by the time it stands around the 
cream station and on the depot plat- 
form it has deteriorated so much that 
on reaching the creamery it is not fit 
to make butter of. This means a but- 
ter that sells at a lower price. This 
cut in the price is all taken out of the 
farmer’s check, also the poor quality 
of cream often received at the station 


purchased from several breeders, ana 
represented some of the best bloog 
lines in the state. 


There were 20 grade cows that sold 
at from $200 to $275 each, the highest 
price grade going to Harry Blake, oj 
Oakton. This cow and calf brought 
$275, and was considered by 
competent judges as one of the bes, 
grade cows ever offered at auction in 
this state. This cow bids fair to milk 
50 pounds per day during this lacta- 
tion period. 


som 


The pure-bred cows sold at from 
$200 up, the highest priced cow being 
Maggie of Bon Aire, a three-year-old 
Golden Secret heifer, with a heifer 
calf 14 days old, which topped the 
sale at $1,055, purchased by the Oaks 
Farm, Cohasset, Mass. 


The next highest priced cow was 
two-year-old daughter of Langwater 
Warrior, that brought $700, and also 
her dam Langwater Emerald, $600, 
both sold to Oaks Farm. 


Three head of pure-breds were 
purchased by W. T. Peyton, of Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. The remainder of 









































results in a poor sample and an un- 
reliable test. 


In states where the cream station 
is in operation it has caused much 
legislation in regard to sanitation and 
honesty in handling cream. As you 
know, we have no dairy commissioner 
in this state. However, we need such 
an officer whose duty it would be to 
license and inspect dairy plants. 

It has been our experience that in 
many cases the station operator has 
reported larger weights, or higher 
tests, or both, at the start, in order to 
gain the farmer’s patronage; later the 
weights or tests, or both, are cut in 
order to make up for this. 


We do not want it understood that 
we are opposed to cream separators. 
A good separator is a valuable piece 
of equipment for the dairy farmer and 
we would advise that every farmer 
milking three or more cows purchase 
a separator of a size correspondent to 
his needs. 


We believe that the already estab- 
lished system of cream routes being 
used in this state is the proper meth- 
od of marketing cream,—that is, where 
the producer deals directly with the 
creamery including the individual 
shipment plan, and not through an in- 
termediary cream station. 





Fairfax County, Va., Guernsey 
Sale a Success 


_ Fairfax County Breeders’ As- 
sociation held their first sale of 
Guernseys on the Fair Grounds at 
Fairfax, August 7, which was well at- 
tended by local people as well as a 
number of breeders from other 
states. 





Progressive Farmer.” 








These animals were consigned and 





PERCHERON BROOD MARE AND COLT, H, A. PETTY FARM, DAWSON, GA. 


the animals were purchased by Fair- 
fax County breeders. 


There were a number of two-year- 
old heifers sired by Regal of Anan- 
dale, a grandson of May Rose King, 
and that were bred to Wonder of 
Oak Hill, a grandson of King of the 
May and a great-grandson of Dolly 
Dimples’ May King of Langwater. 
These heifers were good individuals, 
and will do the Association lots of 
good if properly developed. 


All members of the Association 
seemed well satisfied with the prices 
received for the animals, and the 
sale will be an inspiration for them 
to go ahead and breed better stock 
in the future. The only trouble with 
our-county is that the average dairy- 
man lays more stress on milk pro- 
duction than he does on the develop- 
ment of pure-bred animals for the 
market. Lots of the farmers con- 
ceived an idea that the milk is the 
only possible income from their 
dairy, and have vealed lots of good 
heifer calves and have sold pure- 
breds cheaply in order to increase 
the size of the milk check. As a re- 
sult of this we are short on good 
cows in our county, and I feel that it 
is a wonderful opportunity for devel- 
opment along this line. We appre- 
ciate the codperation that our out- 
side Guernsey friends gave us in this 
sale, and believe that in a few years 
time we will be able to pull off a real 
Guernsey sale, notwithstanding the 
fact that we are greatly out-number- 
ed by Holsteins. C.. T. RICE. 





HER FIRST OCEAN VOYAGE 


“What is that down there?” inquired Mrs. 
Biltmore of the Captain. os 8 

“That is the steerage, madam,” he re 
plied. “Really,” exclaimed Mrs. Biltmore be 
surprise. “Does it take all those people 
make the boat go straight?” 




































Saturday, August 30, 1919] 





Now’s the Time to Order 


RUBBER ROOFING 


U. S. Government chose rubber 
roofing for soldiers’ cantonments in 
South after careful investigation, 
showing that uthern farmers are 
right in using millions of square feet 
of SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING on 
barns and all outbuildings. 

PRICES: 
One-ply Two-ply Three-ply 


$1.34 $1.74 $2.14 


In rolls of 108 square feet with 
nails and cement. Our advice is to 
order now trom this advertisement 
at present prices Samples and your 
copy o! the new Spotiess Catalog now 
ready. Write for it. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 


| 














CRIMSON CLOVER 


Purity Brand 20c Pound 


1 to 5-bushel lots, $11.25. 
5 10-bushel lots, $10.90. 


RED CLOVER 


A-1 Stock, $31. Per Bushel 
5 to 10-bushel lots, $30.00 
This is for prompt acceptance 
and subject to market changes. 
OATS FULGHUM-—5 to \25-bu. 
lots, $1.70. 
APPLER—S to 25 bu. lots, $1.40. 
Improved Texas Rust-proof, 
5 to 25 bushels, $1.18. 
RYE ABRUZZI—1 to 10-bushel 
lets, $3.35. 
Southern Grown—1 to 10 bu., $2.95. 
For large lots write us for prices. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

















‘“‘Titehold”’ Select 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Handsome Durable 
Economical 


If yourdealercan't supply Titehold selects, 
write us. Ask for free shingle booklet. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Jacksonville 
New Orleans 


Atlante 
Birmingham 








KODAK FINISHING 


Mail your films to us for correct finishing. We 
make a specialty of high-class developing and 
printing—a 24-hour service of expert workmen. 


Rolls >> s 











Developed 
Free 
We also carry a full line of Eastman Kodaks 
d Films. 


FARMER & CANNON, 


Jewelers and Kodakers, 
318 N. 20th St., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





| juice raised to the boiling point. 
‘this way much of the green scum 














“WHEAT GROWING FOR PROFIT” 
A book giving the latest and most 
approved methods of wheat cul- 
ture now on press; of interest to 
every farmer who wants the best 
results from his wheat crop. Sent 
free by F. §. ROYSTER GUANO 
| CO., Box 1118A, Norfolk, Va. 
Write today for your copy 











° . 
Mountain RYE Abruzzi 
We are in position to make prompt shipment of either 
Jocal or carload orders for Mountain and Abruzzi Rye. 


ASK US FOR SPECIAL PRICES. 
W. M. FAIN GROCERY CO., MURPHY, N. C. 
When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
_ Writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
7 ot all advertising it carries.’’ 








~~ 
How te Make Sorghum Syrup 
T? MAKE a good wholesome and 


well flavored sorghum syrup that 
is desirable either for home use or 
for the market, the greatest care and 
cleanliness is necessary in its manu- 
facture. Good syrup sometimes may 
be somewhat dark in color, owing to 
the nature’ of the soil on which the 
sorghum was «grown and to other 
causes over which the maker has no 
control, but it will not have particles 
of foreign matter floating through it 
nor will there be a visible amount of 
sediment at the bottom of its con- 
tainer. 


The harvesting of the sorghum 
at the right period of its development 
and the proper protection and care 
of the same after harvesting until it 
is worked up are necessary to the 
production of good syrup and to se- 
cure the greatest possible quantity. 


Next in importance to the above is 
the thorough cleanliness of all re- 
ceptacles for both juice and syrup 
and the sanitary conditions  sur- 
rounding the mill and evaporator. 
The evaporating pan, the juice re- 
ceptacles and all skimmers and other 
implements that come in contact 
with juice or syrup should be thor- 
oughly scoured and cleansed at least 
once a day during the syrup season, 
both for the sake of health and to 
keep the juice from fermenting. 


Then it is absolutely necessary to 
cleanse the juice by filtering and 
straining or by settling or by both 
methods in order to separate the par- 
ticles of solid matter that unavoida- 
bly get into the juice. Without cleans- 
ing hy one of the above methods 
there will always be more or less 
sediment in the syrup. Merely pass- 
ing the juice through a cloth as it 
comes from the mill is not sufficient. 
Straining is a great help, but after 
straining, the juice should pass into a 
settling tank and be allowed to stand 
for from one to two hours. The 
“draw off” from this tank should be 
from one to two inches above the 
bottom, so that the sediment will not 
be stirred in drawing off. In a large 
mill two or more tanks will be neces- 
sary so that the one may be filled 
while the other is settling. ° 


A better method is to have the set- 
tling tank so placed that heat may be 
applied and the temperature of the 
In 


may be removed before the juice 


! reaches the evaporator and by allow- 


ing it to cool in the tank more solid 
matter is precipitated than if heat 
had not been applied. This method 
is economy of heat in the end, as less 
cooking in the evaporator is required 
to finish into syrup. 

If the settling tank is not feasible 
then, by all means, some, system of 
straining and filtering should be used. 
Filtering the juice through a box fill- 
ed with clean straw or through clean 
washed gravel or through charcoal 
are all good methods and will remove 
all solid particles. . 

All equipment for mill-and evapor- 
ator should be put in good condition 
in spare time before the opening of 
the syrup-making season so_ that 
there may be no delay or waste of 
juice or time when once the season 
opens. 

It requires a little more care to 
make a good syrup than to make a 
poor product, but it pays to use this 
care for the syrup will be much more 
wholesome, will be more delightful in 
flavor, and will bring a better price, 

M. W. HENSEL, 

Sugar Plant Specialist, 

Division of Agronomy. 





GAINING TIME 


Doctor (to chattering patient) 
your tongue, Madam.” 

After a lapse of a few minutes he handed 
her a prescription to be filled. 

‘Why, doctor, you did not 
tongue at all!’ 

“No, madam, I merely 
write the preseription,.”’ 


“Put out 


look at my 


wanted time to 






South Carolina Tobacco Last Month 
Averaged 21 Cents Against 
33 Cents Last Year 


EARLY 25,000,000 pounds of tobac- 
co were marketed in the Pee Dee 
section of South Carolina during the 
month of July. To be exact, the fig- 
ures were 24,959,252, for which the 
growers received $5,256,115.05. 
Although the volume of tobacco sold 
last month was 1,100,000 pounds in ex- 
cess of the weed put on the markets 
in South Carolina the corresponding 
month last year, the amount of money 
received was approximately $3,000,000 
less. The sales the month of July 
the last three years have been by far 
the largest the tobacco growers of the 
state have ever had. The price paid 
this year is only a slight fraction in 
excess of 21 cents against 33.86 cents 
as an average figure for July sales of 
1918. 
The following are the sales by mar- 
kets: 


Sold for Producers 





Market Pounds Price Paid 
Andrews 641,293 $ 78,481.14 
Ayner ..... 550,628 98,574.79 
Cheraw 55.164 7,429.13 
Conway 1,453,064 315,406.47 
Darlington ...cseeeees 1,068,386 193,275.59 
DiMON ...cccccccssecss 548,623 100,897.06 
Florence ...seeececess 786,542 168,647.30 
Georgetown ..ceeeeees 142,018 18,732.71 
Greeleyville ...e++eere 282,389 52,059.17 
Hartsville ...ccceeeess 644,297 98,651.26 









(13) 1381 
Hemingway . - 1,096,084 238,488.68 
Johnsonville 511,987 110,848.98 
Kingstree 415,943.47 
Lake City ... 558,906.92 


Lake View 3.47 










Lamar o> 

BAGER icc e 

Lynchburg -. 304,640 

BEAMRING . ccccccectces 1,430,630 

MCBSO ..ccicoccccccece 76,648 

BEOTOOM sc cccecececcses 969,527 148,563.33 

Monks Corner ........ 67,029 11,234.06 

MEGIING ..ccccccesccces 2,122,293 542,727.05 

DE i o'6s ceeeéncbses 1,218,306 542,727.05 

GEARED cw cscccvcccccese 803,214 194,900.72 

Pe cece eeeseebe 761,117 180,756.59 

Summersville ......... 94,517 16,118.89 

Timmonsville ......... 1,742,878 447,967.95 

ae 691,920 129,440.46 
Totals ...... oe e+ 24,959,252 $5,256,115.05 


The following is the volume of tobacco sold 
in July and the amount received therefor 
the last nine years: 


Year Pounds Sold Amount Paid 
BORO .cccvencocsvccece 2,068,385 $ 105,982.30 
EVER 60 epee gdeesecese 944,301 62,195.38 
SUED on sshesage ste é sad 5,064,085 381,604.95 
Pre Terre 8,731,789 1,094,415.34 
WDIE .nccccccccecvecces 3,862,346 387,762.31 
WDB .cccccccccccccess 3,378,716 145,499.23 
LUED 000806 cbse eeksone 657,816 51,833.74 
BORD -ccvcccoedeccteete 18,954,777 4,151,674.84 
WDIS .nccvcccccsccsesat 23,876,785  8,125,626.04 
W91D .n.ccccccccccccccs 24,959,252 5,256,115.05 





STRICTLY CASH 


Shortly after the reconstruction period 
began an old Southern planter met one of his 
Negroes whom he had not seen since the lib- 
eration. 

“Well, well!” said the planter. 
you doing now, Uncle Josh?” 

“I’se a-preachin’ of de Gospel.” 

“What! You preaching?” 

“‘Yassah, marster, I'se a-preachin’."” 

“Well, well! Do you use notes?” 

“Nossuh, At de fust I use notes, but now 
I demands de cash.” 


“What are 





























Davis tanks, made of cypress, 


812 Laura Street, 





look better 


and last longer than tanks made of metal or 


other material. 
} Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in suc- 
cessful use, many of them from 20 to 35 years 
old, are convincing proof of durability. 

Davis tanks’ are reasonably priced—supplied 
in all sizes, 
Let us quote on outfit to meet your needs 


with or without stand or tower. 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 
Palatka, Fla, 









family. 





his FREE Catalog 


2 Saves Money 


Your copy of the Lombard Style Rook for Fall and Winter with 
many dollar saving opportunities is awaiting your request. 

Beautifully printed and iilustrated—crowded from cover to cover with new 
styles and exceptionally luw prices that will interest every member of the 
Our complete stock of merchandise will enable you to outfit the 
whole family at a price far below that which you would pay elsewhere. We 

4 all delivery charges and return your money promptly without question 
f you are dissatisfied with your purchase. . 

Until you have seen the new edition of this handsome catalog don’t buy a 
thing for yourself or family. Then compare our values with those of others. 
A post card will put you on the road to Style and Satisfaction and show the 
way to money saving possibilities. Our Motto: 

Money's Worth or Money Back. 


THE LOMBARD MAIL ORDER CO., Dept. 91-G , Baltimore, Md. 


— 














A Genuine No. 2 
Eastman Brownie 











and two finders. 


us five yearly subscriptions. 


} This little Brownie has a host of friends. Its 
simplicity and reliability combine to make it 
most practical for those who wish to take 
pictures easily and at a minimum of expense. 


It takes a large rectangular picture 24x3%, its capacity is six expos- 
ures without reloading, has meniscus lenses, Eastman Rotary shutters, 


“If it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak’’ 
This attractive camera will be sent postage-paid to any reader sending 


Don’t just wish you had it—Get busy—and it will soon be yours. 
Send your subscription orders addressed to Reward Department 




















HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 


dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. 


delivery and immediate attention. 





This will insure prompt 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 


aS will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. mi ; . 
These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, ane should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 


| 
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ARMERS who will need lime this fall will 

well to place their orders early so as to insure 
delivery in time. On the clovers and alfalfa, lime 
usually pays well, and if it can be had at from 
$2.50 to $3 a ton or less, it should be used. 





do 








ODDER is a good feed, 

slow, laborious, expensive business, and it 
hurts the corn yield besides. The wise man will 
use the mower and save feed several times as fast 
and at much less expense. 

AST year, by xing the prices of all cottonseed 
products and the “spread” allowed the oil mil! 
the Food Administration in effect fixed the price of 
cotton seed. This year, however, the Food Admin- 
istration-control is off, and seed prices will not be 
fixed. However, the total value of the products of 
a ton of seed is now higher than it has ever been, 
and should justify a price for seed of around $80 
aton. If seed are not bringing this price anywhere 
in Progressive Farmer territory, farmers should 

make it their business to find out why. 


but fodder-pulling is a 











\ ITHIN the next thirty days the cotton-picking 
season will be reaching its height and unless 
prices are better than they are as this is written, 
it is quite prebable that a heavy proportion of 
the crop will be held. Adequate warehouse facili- 


ties are essential if cotton is to be held to best 
advantage, and now, before the rush season is on, 
is the time for getting these. If you have ade- 


quate warehouse facilities already, get ready to 
use them in our fight for fair cotton prices. If 
you haven’t such facilities, make plans to get 
them. 


\ HILE rising farm land values may be an index 

to the general prosperity of an agricultural sec- 
tion, they are of no help to the actual farmer who 
cxpects to continue to own and operate his farm. 
On the other hand, with our present methods of 
taxation, rising land values mean rising taxes. 
They also mean that the man who buys land must 
needs get big crops to be sold at high prices if he 
is to make a fair rate of interest on the value of 
the land. Land values are probably up to stay, but 
in going up the men who buy and sell lands, in- 

ead of the eaEteer, have profited most. 





Zae sweet potate crop is one of our © greatest crops, 

and with the general introduction of sweet potato 
curing houses, we expect to see a greatly increased 
production. This year’s crop is estimated at 100,- 
456,000 bushels by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, or 14,000,000 bushels more than last 
year. Alabama is the leading sweet potato-produc- 
ing state, with an estimated total of 19,920,000 bush- 
els. Georgia comes second, with 12,512,000 bushels 
Mississippi third, with 9,634,000 bushels and North 
Carolina, Texas, South Carolina, Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, Arkansas, Virginia, Tennessee and Oklahoma 


following in the order given. 
r. AN embargo on the exportation of foodstuffs 
is put into effect, as is proposed by some repre- 
sentatives in Congress as a means of lowering food 
prices, American farming interests will get a jolt 
from which they will not recover in years. Crops 
now maturing were made on a basis of war-time 
prices, and the prices the producer is now getting 
mean no more than a fair profit, and in some cases 
not even this. To close the markets of the world 
to our wheat, meat and cottonseed oil would re- 
sult in temporarily lower prices to the consumer, it 
is quite true; but these lower prices might mean 
that the farmer would lose so heavily that he 
would quit farming and look for a calling that 
would afford a fairer reward for his labor, resulting 
in a further curtailment of production, greater 
scarcity, and ultimately much higher prices for 
foodstuffs. The operation of economic laws, not 
embargoes, is the remedy for high prices. 








THE soy bean worm is reported to be again on 
the war-path, and farmers are urged to exam- 
ine their beans every few days and be ready to 





in case of invasion. Mr. R. W. 
North Carolina Department of Ag 
the approved remedie 


act promptly 
Leiby, of the 
riculture, summarizes 
follows: 

“Spray where practicable with arsenate 
lead and water, two pounds of the powde1 
form of the arsenate to fifty gallons of water. 
This sure kill within twenty-four hours 
Paris green is apt to burn beans and do more 
damage than good. One thorough applicatio 


is a 


should be sufficient to kill nearly all.worms 
on plants properly sprayed. You can affoi 

to use less poison per fifty gallons if the 
worms are yet small. Use the potato spraycr 
or hand sprayer. If spraying cannot be done, 
dust with arsenate of lead and lime in the 
proportion-of one to eight. Use a hand du 

ter or, if not available, shake on with a sac! 

Pure poison is costly and may injure the fol- 
iage. Better dilute it with lime. Dust enough 


on to whiten the foliage, particularly the tops, 
when the dew is on the plants. Practically 
danger encountered in feeding hay which 
has been sprayed to cattle and hogs after 
period of about three weeks following treat- 
ment.” 


no 


is 


The Price of Cotton 


E HAVE said it before and say it again: In 
order to pay the labor that produces it and 





the capital invested in it anything like the 
same returns that labor and capital elsewhere get, 
this year’s disastrously short-crop of cotton should 
We 


but we 


bring 40 cents a pound. wish we could say it 
at that 


there are just four reasons why prices are not now 


will bring 40 cents, can least say 


mounting toward that figure :— 


First, the reduced consumption of American 
mills, owing, it is said, to labor troubles. 
Second, the delay in ratifying the Peace Treaty 


and putting work back on a peace basis. 


Third, the unsettled conditions in the financial 


v. orld, 
worth $4.86% 


~1 22 
P4.09, 


resulting in the English pound, normally 


America, being worth 


that 


in now only 


This means purchase in America 
10% 


The Peace Treaty matter 


any 


now costs an English buyer per cent premium 


for exchange on money. 


however, will soon be settled; labor troubles seem 


in process of adjustment; and we must believe 


that the abnormal situation with regard to English 
money will soon adjust itself. 


The fourth reason why cotton prices are not 


climbing toward 40 cents, however, is most im- 


belief 
No 


well organized union of town laborers would sub- 


portant of all. This reason is simply the 


that the farmers will let the crop go for less. 


mit to any less remunerative prices for their labor, 


however; and why should the farmer? If he goes 


on a strike, he can hold out longer than the city 
wage earner, and why should he not in a peaceful 
and legal way refuse to take less than a fair price 
for the product of his toil? 

In view of the reduced acreage this year, a good 
crop of cotton should have brought 33 to 35 cents 
a pound. With a disastrously poor crop such as 


we have, a 40-cent price means only a living wage 


for the producer; and he, like the city laborer, owes 
it to his family and those dependent on him to de- 
mand this living wage. 


Three Gout ‘National teats 


HREE great ational « questions of especial in- 
terest to farmers are now the subject of di: 
cussion everywhere. 

1. The “Daylight Saving” Law.—The action of 
Congress in repealing the so-called “daylight sav- 
ing” 
even more important to farmers for its moral ef- 


law in spite of the President’s veto is probably 


What we mean 
of the 


fect than for its material results. 
that it is a tremendous demonstration 
power of rural opinion when thoroughly aroused 
and organized. Our national law-makers learned 
the lesson that in matters of this sort they cannot 
President Wilson, 
having been away in Paris so much lately, had not 
gotten the full force ef rural sentiment, but the 
House and Senate had. 


2. The Efforts to “Reduce the Cost of Living”.— 


is 


ignore what the farmer thinks. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Now comes a matter, however, a hundred times 

ore important for our farmers than any question 

‘daylight saving”’—and the question is whether 

y are got to make themselves felt effectively 

here. This is with regard to national efforts to 
reduce the cost of living.” 

The average city man and city Congressman 


m to be co1 vinced that the farmer is profiteer- 


It is up to our farmers to get behind their 
Congressmen, their Senators, their President, and 
he city press, and show the absurdity of tl 
charge. Even at present prices, farm labor is not 

‘king anything like as much as city labor. Mor 
over, the fact that since 1914 some particular farm 
product may have advanced in price more than 


the general level commodity prices is itself no 


evidence of profiteering. The explanation is sim- 


pie. 
wages 


Before the war, farm products and farm 


were far below the general price-level—so 


much so that there was a constant drift to the 
towns. Now in these cases where farm prices have 
{vanced more than the general level of prices, it 


has been bécause the prices were out of 


line 


put them more nearly in line. 


pre-war 
with other prices, and the increase has only 
At the highest prices yet paid for cotton, those 
who labor in producing it have made only decent 
wages, while cotton manufacturing has b&n enor- 
mously profitable. At the highest prices yet paid 
for meat and hides, stockmen have made only mod- 
erate profits, while the great distributors of meats 
and the manufacturers and dealers in shoes have 
made many millions in excess profits. 

Whenever city people become convinced that the 
farmer is really profiteering, they will get hoe and 
plow and do some agricultural profiteering them- 
“drift to the farms” 


selves: Until there is such a 


instead of the unceasing “drift-to the towns,” all 
talk of farm profiteering is sheer absurdity. 

3. The Big Packers.—There is much general in- 
terest in the arguments for and against the bi 
packing houses. When five big packers control suc 
business 
Go 
ernment to see that this great power is not wrong- 
fully 


prove their methods, 


a large proportion of America’s meat 


five now do, there is manifest need for the 


used. The packers may now be trying to im- 
that 
the Federal Trade Commission and practically all 


but no one can believe 


other unbiased authorities would insist so strongly 
on the need for drastic legislation if such a need 
did not genuinely exist. If it is argued that the bills 
now before Congress give too much power to one 
the Secretary of Agriculture, 


individual, namely, 


such powers may instead be conferred on a com- 


mission of three or five persons. 


It is true, of course, that the packers have deve' 
conducti 


of 


oped wonderfully efficient methods for 


the country’s meat business, and the aim 


Government should be to preserve efficient distr 
Am 


unl 


ution while preventing unfair practices. The 


ican Tobacco Company was guilty of many 
but it did develop a wonderful inter! 


In deal- 


ing with the packers as with the tobacco trust, we 


practices, 


ional sales agency for American tobacco. 


hould try to maintain efficiency of distribution 
while preventing all monopolistic oppression and 
«uaranteeing a square deal to great interests and 


small interests alike. 
A Thought for the Week 


E FORM judgments of men from little things 

about their houses, of which the owner 

never thinks. In earlier years when trav- 
eling in the West, where taverns were scarce and 
in some places unknown, and every settler’s house 
was a house of entertainment, it was a matter of 
some importance and some experience to select 
wisely where you should put up. And always we 
looked for flowers. If there were no trees for 
shade, no flowers in the yard, we were suspicious 
of the place. But no matter how rude the cabin or 
rough the surroundings, if we saw that the window 
held a trough of flowers, and that some vines twin- 
ed around strings let down from the eaves, we were 
confident that there was some taste and careful- 
ness in the log-cabin. . . . A patch of flowers 
came to signify kind people, clean beds, and good 
bread —Henry Ward Beecher. 
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HILLTOP FARM NOTES 





By CLARENCE POE 








The Vicissitudes of Farming 
OING out among my soy beans the other day, 
I found that the green clover worm had made 
a sudden and had almost riddled 
the plants in places. 


visitation 


It was then that I fell to wondering about the 
vicissitudes of farming. “Suppose a cotton manu- 
facturer,” I said to myself, “might go down any 
morning and find that insects had eaten up a big 
pile of his stored-up cloth? Or that a blight had 


rotted his yarn? Or that a rain the night 
before had washed away part of his factory 
floor? Or that right when he most needed to be 


running full speed, some unfavorable weather con- 
dition made it impossible to work?” 


The farmer is constantly running up against con- 
ditions similar to these. 
battle with pests, diseases, and unfavorable weath- 
er. Take my peaches. Suppose they have escaped 
the scale and blooming time approaches. Then 
they must get by the frost. Then worms and rot. 
Then at ripening time thieves threaten. Or per- 
haps right on the day they should be picked a 
three-day rain sets in and those that escape scale, 
frost, worms, rot, thieves and rain at picking time 
may even then be sacrified for half-price because of 
lack of competition on the local market. 

x 


A Lesson From Joel and Ecclesiastes 
WAS just wondering if our modern farmers do 
not suffer from more crop-pests and plant-dis- 


He is in one continuous 


eases than farmers in any other age in the 
world’s history, when I fell upon this clipping from 
a Texas local paper, the Rusk County News: 

“The farmers in the days of the Hebrew 
prophets had to contend with insects. Joel 
relates a most lamentable condition that hap- 
pened to the fathers of his day, and he urged 
them to tell it in this wise: ‘Tell ye your children 
of it, and let your children tell their children, 
and their children another generaton: That 
which the palmerworm hath left, hath the 
locust eaten; and that which the locust hath 
left hath the cankerworm eaten; and that 
which the cankerworm hath left, hath the 
caterpillar eaten.’” 

So it was that the Rusk County News gave me 
my rebuke. The old days were not better than the 
present days. Or as “Ecclesiastes, the Preacher,” 
put it a long time ago: “Say not thou, What is the 
cause that the former days were better than these? 
for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” 

Back in Joel’s day, as anybody can see by reading 
the first chapter of his lamentation, the Hebrew 
farmers had as many troubles as anybody can 
think of having today. “The seed is rotten under 
their clods; the garners are laid desolate; the corn 
is withered; the vine is dried up and the fig tree 
languisheth”’—all this in addition to cankerworms, 
locusts and caterpillars. And what is most to the 
point, in those days there were no agricultural 
colleges, no experiment stations, no county agents, 
to help out the discouraged farmer, 

In my case I simply turned to my experiment 
Station, found out that a mixture of arsenate of 
lead and dust lime would control the green clover 
worm—and in a little while my soy beans were free 
of the pest, even if we did have to learn a little 
about methods of application in this first instance. 


ae 
The Farmer’s Struggle and Its 
dvantages 

HEN, too, granting that farming 1s one con- 

tinuous battle with plagues and the elements, 

this fact is not without its compensations. 
It develops—in the right sort of boy or man—re- 
Sourcefulness, watchfulness, alertness of mind and 
body. How to combat drouth or flood or insect pest 
or plant diseases or animal scourge or unfair mar- 
keting conditions—there is the constant challenge 
which keeps the thoughtful farmer’s wits sharp- 


ened, his interests broad, every power of mind and 


body in use. 
| was talking sometime ago with a man who had 


spent many years working among factory oper- 
atives, and he said to me that the unceasing same- 
ness and monotony of factory work had a dulling 
effect on the minds of the child operatives. There 
was no variety in the tasks; there were no new 
things to learn; there was a tendency for the 
mental powers to atrophy or dry up for lack of 
exercise. On the other hand, even the twelve-year- 
old boy on my farm has just received a bunch of 
farm bulletins on subjects he is interested in! He 
is learning new things every day both from nature 
and from books, 


re) 
Bruce Barton’s Interesting Suggestion 


IGHT now, in fact, there seems to be a 
national awakening to the benefits of farm 
training for boys—and men, too. In farm 
work one not only develops resourcefulness, in- 
dustry, and an unusual breadth of intellectual in- 
terests, but also more easily learns to “look 
through nature to nature’s God.” Significant indeed 


up 


are these paragraphs from an article by Bruce Bar- 
ton in a recent issue of the Red Cross Magazine: 


“The prophets and seers have come out of 
the silences; from and and 


deserts, farms, 
beside quiet waters they have come. 


And no 
man deserves to be called really educated un- 
-less he has been party to the miracle of bury- 
ing a seed in the ground and watching the 
blade of grass thrust itself upward; or has 
walked alone under the stars at night, and 
exercised his soul in the enlarging experience 
of wonder. 


“One of the great losses of our national life, 
it seems to me, is that so large a proportion of 
people are born and live always in cities. They 
see only street lights instead of stars, and high 
buildings when they ought to lift up their eyes 
to the hills. When we get the social order ar- 
ranged as it ought to be, every family will have 
two homes—a city home where they will live 
for six months of the year, while the parents 
of the family do city work, and the children 
attend city schools and go to art galleries and 
opera; and a country home, where every man 
and woman, regardless of rank or circum- 
stance, will be obliged to till the soil and co- 
Operate in the great common task of feeding 
the world. There will be then no more farm- 
ers and no more city men, distrusting each 
other and regarding their interests as antag- 
onistic; but every man will be a city man and 
every man will be a farmer, And the children 
of the rich will have the same educational ad- 
vantages of hard work with the soil which is 
now the exclusive privilege of the children of 
the poor.” 


3arton’s idea may lack a lot of being practical— 


‘ 


at least until the world is differently organized 





A FAVORITE POEM: “THE DAY IS DONE” 


HE poet Goethe said, “We ought to hear at least 

one little song every day, read a good poem, see a 

first-rate painting, and if possible speak a few sen- 
sihle words,” This is the lesson of Longfellow’s poem 
reprinted herewith—the idea that when the day’s work 
is over, the mind and soul should be refreshed by turn- 
ing to something that is beautiful in nature, art or 
literature:— 


Come read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heart-felt lay, 
That shall soothe the restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time, 


For like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor, 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humble poet, 
Whose songs gush from the heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 
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but it is interesting for its recognition of the fact 
that every boy and every man needs farm training. 
Meanwhile a little intelligent effort on the part of 


states and communities will go far toward provid- 
ing right in the country the three advantages of the 
city which Mr. Barton says country children should 
have—(1) good schools, (2}-good music, (3) good 


art. At no great cost now any country school or 
country home may bring to its children reproduc- 
of of 


artists, singers and musicians. 


tions the best work the world’s greatest 
Here is indeed one 
crying need of country life, but it can be met with- 
out moving to the city—even for six months in the 
year. 
, & 
An Example of Country School Versus 
City School 

HESE suggestions may seem to be taking us 

rather far from my Hilltop Farm and its im- 

mediate interests, but not so. Right through 
this farm runs a dividing line. Children on one 
side of that line may attend a nine-months city 
school and have all the advantages of modern edu- 
cational equipment, grading and teaching. Other 
children on this same farm but just on the other 
side of that dividing district line must attend a 
one-room, one-teacher school whose average term 
these last ten years has been little more than half 


that in the adjoining school district. 

We are never going to have the right sort of 
rural civilization, we are never going to stop the 
“drift to the towns,” until these shameful inequali- 
ties are done away with. The child in the most 
remote rural township is just as much the child of 
the state as the child on the most splendid city 
boulevard, and a true state sysfem of education 
should guarantee to each alike full opportunity “to 
burgeon out all there is within him.” 

Jt 


Three or Four More Farm Hints 
ERE are three or four timely 
Hilltop Farm which I had in mind when I 
started this talk, and which I must now set 

down rather briefly. 


hints from 


First, is the matter of field selection of seed corn. 
It is astonishing how quickly one gets results when 
this is carefully done. Last year as we cut and 
shocked our corn-we left the stalks having two or 
three of the finest ears—left them standing. Later 
we took a wagon and hauled up these selected 
stalks for seed corn. I thought I had last year a 
pretty good variety from a pretty good seedsman, 
but this careful selection in the field one year has 
evidently improved it notably. 

Hilltop experience No. 2 has to do with cotton 
picking. One year the men on my farm who were 
working for wages said to me: “Don’t hire so muc’t 
extra help about cotton picking. We can do it all 
ourselves and finish up around Christmas time and 
save you money.” But blizzards set in just about 
Christmas and the suggested “economy” proved to 
be serious extravagance. Now, we believe in keep- 
ing cotton picked as fast as it opens, even if it does 
call for extra hands. 

Let’s on as much of the corn 
fields as possible. Last year we couldn’t get the corn 
shocks off the land in time, so on part of the farm 
we put rye and vetch anyhow: plowed around the 
corn shocks and then hauled them off at shredding- 
time. Of course, the bare spots where the shocks 
stood look objectionable, but a green field with 
some bare spots here and there in winter looks 
infinitely better than a field that is bleak and bare 
all over. 

And fertilizer bought in the form of cover crop 
seed is a lot cheaper than that bought in sacks the 
following. spring. 


Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers 


get cover crops 








them that fear Him, and delivereth them— 
Psalms 34:7. 
Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.—II Timothy 2:15. 


Tis: angel of the Lord encampeth around about 
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best of its kind. 


finished product. 








Purity Plus 


Each ingredient in Ivory Soap is the 


It contains the most 
expensive vegetable oils. 
makers are not satisfied until all mate- 
rials are so thoroughly refined that not a 
particle of foreign matter remains in the 
That. is why you 


cannot procure a purer, milder or better 
soap than Ivory. 


Yet, the 







































Motor- 
Driven 
outfit, 

one of our 
numerous 
complete 








requirements. 


Leader-Trahern 


Dealer’s Knowl- 
edge Helps You 


If you plan to have a water 
system 
home orfarm, you should not 
deal with a concern which 
is too far away from your 
locality to know what your 
special water needs are. 


“Everybody Knows 


TRAOE feacter.) . 


Water Systems” 


Leader-Trahern dealers are the most reliable guides you 
can find, in regard to water systems, in their communities. 


Leader-Trahern Tanks, Pumps, Power Equipment 
and complete water system units, for deep or shallow 
wells, electric motor or gas engine drives — any 
capacity, are the most complete line in America. We 
have exactly what you want, to fit your local 


Write to us for the address of the dealer nearest you. 


The Motor Company 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








installed in your 
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MAIL TODAY with your name and | 
address to The Progressive Farmer | 
for full particulars of our money- 


making offer to local agents. 








KODAKS 


WE DO Ene AK FINISHING, DEV ty LOPING, 
PRINTING AND ENLARGIN 
WE ALSO SELL KODAKS AND FILMS. 
Write for our complete price list. 


LOLLAR’S KODAK PARLOR, 
Lyric Building, 


Box $22, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 











Save your papers and get a binder, 








Our Farm Women | 


Edited by Mrs. W. N. HUTT | 




















IF ALL THOSE ENDEARING 
YOUNG CHARMS 


Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly today, 
Were to change by tomorrow and fleet 
in my arms, 
Like fairy gifts fading away, 
Thou wouldst still be adored, as this mo- 
ment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 
And around the dear ruins each wish of 
my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 





It is not while beauty and youth are 
thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 
That the Server and faith of a soul can 
be know 
To whites time will but make thee more 


de 
No, the “neaet that has truly loved never 
forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sunflower turns on her god, 
he sets, 
The same look which she turned when 
he rose. 


when 





® $—Thomas Moore 











| September Suggestions 
ABOR Day is the first Monday in 


September. Celebrate it with a 
family picnic. 
Do not begrudge the goldfinches 


the few sunflower seed they eat; they 
more than pay for them in destroy- 
ing bugs, worms and weed seeds. 
Starch the kitchen aprons well that 
the dirt may not get into the fibre. 


Wash the blankets the first dry, 
windy day. Make a great tub of 
white soapsuds, put the blankets in 
while the water is quite warm, have 
the children tramp on them and run 
the blankets through a wringer with 
all screws loose. Do this two or three 
times and then put in two warm rins- 
ing waters to which a very little soap 
has been added. If one has no wringer, 
squeeze, but do not twist out the wa- 
ter. Hang to dry in a windy but sun- 
less place. 
| During this month break the work 
| by sitting down a few minutes now 
and then. Always have a little mend- 
ing handy to keep the fingers busy. 
A few minutes’ mending rests the 
nerves, but much of it irritates them. 

Talking about mean people, how 
about the tenant who lets the chil- 
dren hack down every tree and loose 
board and never replaces them for 
the tenant who comes after? 

Milk 
weather. 
scalding 





requires especial care this 

Keep the pans sweet by 
with hot soda water, and 
never let sweet milk sit near that 
‘which is sour. If you have no ice 
use the deep well or the iceless re- 
frigerator. 

A dry and unused iceless refrigera- 
tor is good for keeping the clean 
milk pans out of the dust. 

If you have never used the tender 
beet tops for greens try them. Cook 
with just a little salt, cut across a 
few times with a knife add a lump of 
butter and serve with a little vinegar. 
Beet greens are good. 

Have you given the sewing ma- 
chipe its annual overhauling? If not, 
September is the time to do it. Do 
not wait until it goes wrong. 

To use an old fruit jar rubber is an 
extravagance,—and not thrift. 


Take paper and pencil and plan the 
meals for next week; see how much 
easier it will be. 

Persuade your husband to get in a 
good supply of wood for the winter. 
And have plenty of kindling under a 
roof even if you must leave the large 
| wood out in the rain. 

Do not pour kerosene in the kitchen 
stove. Some day your turn will come 
for an accident if you do. If you 
must use kerosene, keep some corn 
| cobs soaking in a can of oil and use 





| them for starters. 


‘inch of sand-and firm it in so that the ~ 





Start Geranium Cuttings Now 


LD geranium plants are beginning 

to get lazy now, unless they have 
been pinched back occasionally. Cut- 
ting back not only makes them more 
shapely, but gives cuttings to form 
large young plants for winter bloom. 

The mud-saucer system is popular 
with many home gardeners. An or- 
dinary shallow dish filled with sand “¥ 
is kept constantly wet. In it the cut- | 
tings are placed after all leaves have 
been removed except the one at the 
tip. It may stand in full sunshine as 
the sand is kept constantly wet. 

Personally, I do not like this meth- 
od as well as the more natural one 
of using drained pot, with lumps of 
charcoal for drainage, over which is 
placed a flake of moss. Upon this the 
sharp, gritty sand is filled in ard © 
packed down. You can scoop out the | 
sand in the center of the large pot 
and insert one several sizes smaller, 
until the tops of the two are even. 
The water to keep the cuttings moist 
is poured into the central pot and 
sinks slowly without disturbing them 
This gives another surface against 
which to press the cuttings firmly, 
and those next the rims of pots al- 
ways root quickest. 

Use a sharp knife for making the 
cuttings; choose growth that is ma- 
ture enough to snap, in brittle fash- 
ion, when bent. Cut below a joint 
when you can conveniently, and cut 
clean, diagonally across the stem. 
Cuttings with from two to three 
joints are sure to form nice plants 
more quickly than smaller ones. Do 
not let them wither after cutting. 
Place in water if your sand is not 
ready. Insert an inch or more in the 
sand and firm it around them as 
tightly as you can, then water thor- 
oughly. 

When the tops of the cuttings 
show growth, prepare the pots in 
which they are to grow individually. 
We home gardeners must use larger 
sizes than florists because we have 
not their moist atmosphere. I have 
not found necessary the frequent 
shifting usually recommended. Young 
geraniums do not give much bloom 
before their roots have reached the 
sides of their pots. A five or six-inc} 
pot measures off for me the distance 
they will usually travel before I hope 
to see their gay flowers in the win- 
dow. 

A good potting soil is composed of 
any good garden earth made light | 
and porous with sand, or decayed 
sods and leaf mold, to which is added 
about one-fifth or one-sixth of fine 
old crumbling manure from the cow- 
yard. The inexperienced are apt to 
use soils too dense or too rich with 
raw manure. 

Prepare drainage as for the cut- 
ting-pot, then fill with compost to 
within two or. three inches of the rim 
of the pot, according to the size of | 
your plant. Spread the tender white J 
roots carefully, cover with about am § 
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plant stands" upright in the center of 
the pot with the surface of soil about” 
an inch below the rim of pot. Water @ 
well and shade for a few days until ® 
the rootlets take hold on the fresh 
soil. Pinch out the tips of the shoots 
occasionally to insure bushy plants | 
and pinch out flower buds that ap 
pear before September. ; 

CAROLINE NORTH. 





A GOLD STAR FOR LIZZIE 


It was Sunday and Sergeant Jones W> oh 
driving a bucking, one-cylinder flivver do™. a2 3 
the streets of the old home town. 

“Ought to put Lizzie’s name on the cas i: 
ualty list,” called a fresh gob, who was wit 
nessing the struggle. 4 

“Whatdaya mean?” 
between bucks, 

“Missing in action,” 





















hissed the sergeaaty 
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Use Best Grade Flour for Biscuits 


E ALWAYS keep two grades of 

flour in our pantry. The cheaper 
or second grade flour does very nice- 
ly for batter breads. However, for 
the making of delicious biscuits that 
melt in your mouth and loaves of 
bread uniform in texture, it is neces- 
sary to use first patent flour. For the 
above purposes the first grade flour is 
really the most economical as besides 
making a better quality of bread it 
turns out more loaves than does the 
same amount of second grade flour. 

The following is my recipe for bak- 
ing powder biscuits: 

Four teacups of flour, 2 heaping teaspoons 
of baking soda, lard the size-of a hen egg, 
1 level teaspoon of salt. Sufficient sweet 
milk to make a soft dough. 

The flour is sifted before measur- 
ing, then sifted again when the bak- 
ing powder is put in. The salt is mix- 
ed in with the lard. Before adding 
the ‘wet ingredients a little flour is 
taken out to use for sprinkling the 
board and the rolling pin. I cut the 
lard into the dry flour with a knife 
and fork, this distributes it evenly. 
The secret of good baking powder 
biscuit lies, first, in kneading the 
dough as little and as lightly as pos- 
sible, second, in not getting it over 
stiff. I make it just as soft as it can 
possibly be handled. When the dough 
is put on the board, I pat it out with 
my hands until it is about three- 
fourths of an inch thick, then I roll it 
lightly with a rolling pin until it is 
only one-half inch thick. The bis- 
cuits should be cooked in a moderate- 


ly hot even. MRS. J. D. ALISON. 


Minter, Ala. 


TOMATO RECIPES 
ELECT smooth tomatoes of good shape and 


GREEN TOMATO MANGOES 
showing no signs of ripening. Cut across 


one-fourth of the length below the stem and 
carefully extract the seeds and pulp. Have 
ready a 
chopped 











cabbage and one part onions also 


chopped fine, and season to taste with celery | 
Fill | 
the tomato shells as full as possible and tie | 
Let the | 


and mustard seeds, pepper and sugar. 
the tops firmly with a strong cord. 
Mangoes lie over night in very strong 
brine, then soak them for 24 hours in weak 
vinegar. Pack in a stone jar, leaving plenty 
of space above them, and fill the jar with 
three parts vinegar to one part water, sweet- 
ened to taste. These mangoes may be made 
either sweet or sour as preferred. A few 
pieces of horseradish root will season and 


preserve the vinegar. 
TOMATO MUSTARD 


To 1 peck of ripe tomatoes add 2 teaspoons 
Salt and stew half an hour; then pass 
through a sieve. Add 2 dessertspoons finely 
chopped onions, 1 dessertspoon each of whole 
pepper, allspice and cloves tied in a muslin 
bag, and ™% teaspoon of cayenne. Simmer 
down one-third, then stir in 1 teaspoon curry 
powder and 1 teacup of mustard; simmer 4% 
hour longer, then bottle. 


GREEN TOMATO PICKLE 


Slice very thinly 1 peck of green tomatoes 
and 2 quarts of onions, sprinkling all with a 
little salt, and let them stand till next day. 
Now drain them through a colander, put 
them on with enough good vinegar to cover, 
and boil very gently till clear and tender. 
Then drain from the vinegar. Put into about 
the same quantity of fresh vinegar 2 pounds 
sugar, % pound white mustard seed, % ounce 
ground mace, 1 tablespoon each of celery 
seed and ground cloves, and boil them all to- 
Sether for a few minutes; then pour it over 
the drained tomatoes, which have been pre- 
viously mixed with 1 dessertspoon of cayenne, 
1 full teaspoon each of ground mustard and 
turmeric, Mix this all well together, add % 
Pint of good salad oil, and when cold put it 
into jars, 

SPICED TOMATOES 


Put into a preserving pan 4 pounds of good 
Ted tomatoes, 2 pounds sugar, 1 pint good 
Vinegar (cider if possible), and % ounce each 
of cloves and stick cinnamon. Stew this to- 
gether very gently till the tomatoes are 
Cooked, but not broken; then lift them out 
and set aside to cool. Continue simmering 
very slowly till it is as thick as syrup. 
When the tomatoes are not quite cold, reheat 
them gently in the syrup and again lift them 
out, packing them, when perfectly cold, in 
jars, pouring the thick syrup (also quite 
cold) over them, and cover tightly. 


SPANISH SAUCE 


¢ Bn peck green tomatoes, 1 quart onions, 
2 h Se sweet peppers, 4 quarts ripe tomatoes, 

‘eads celery chopped fine, 2 pounds brown 
Sugar, 1 gallon vinegar, 1 teaspoon cayenne 
gl 3 tablespoons cinnamon, 1 tablespoon 
ach of allspice, mace and cloves. Chop 
hey tomatoes, onions, and seeded peppers. 
eae let stand over night. In the morn- 
Then ‘ae ot ae . cloth until perfectly dry, 
Reuter. e ingredients and boil until 


TOMATO CONSERVE 


beck Saree sound tomatoes into pieces and 
aint a until tender, with 2 onions in 
ites 5 vs 4 cloves have been stuck, 2 bay 
ene ee salt and pepper to taste. Then 

e@ fruit on to a fine sieve placed over 


. . 





filling composed of two parts finely | 








a bow! and drain off the juice. Boil the 
juice until it has been reduced one-half, 
Next remove the onions and bay leaves from 
the tomatoes left on the sieve and press the 
pulp through the fine meshes. Add to it the 
juice, put the mixture into wide-mouthed 
bottles. Cover bottles loosely and stand in 
a kettle of warm water (about the 
temperature). Bring the water to a boil 
and boil for % hour, Leave the bottles in 
the kettle until they are cool, then tighten 
covers and set in a dark place. 
FRENCH SWEET PICKLE 

One peck green tomatoes chopped and 6 
large onions sliced Salt and let stand over 
night Then drain off the watery part and 
cover with vinegar, add 2 teaspoons 
soda dissolved in a little water, and let the 
whole boil for 15 minutes Take 2 pounds 
brown sugar, 2 ounces cinnamon, 1 ou 
ground cloves and % pound of white mus- 
tard seed and mix dry. Put this in the ket- 
tle with 3 quarts of vinegar. Once more 
drain the tomato of its liquid part, add it to 
the spice and vinegar and cook for 1 hour. 


GREEN TOMATO CHILI SAUCE 


the green tomatoes and salt down. 
weight on them and let stand until 
morning, then rinse in cold water to take out 
the salt and wash out the and bitter 
juice of green tomato. For 12 tomatoes take 
4 sweet green peppers, 6 chili peppers, 1 
large onion, 1 cup vinegar, 1 tablespoon su- 
gar, 2 tablespoons salt, 1 of pepper, 2 of 
ground allspice, % teaspoon of mace, 1 of 
cinnamon, 1 of cloves. Chop the tomatoes 
fine, boil 20 minutes, strain and press 
through a sieve. Chdp the peppers and on- 
ions very fine, first taking out the seeds of 
the peppers. Boil all together for 10 min- 
utes; add spices, then bottle and seal. 


GREEN TOMATO SWEET PICKLE 
Wash the and let drain, then 


same 


bakir 


nce 


Slice 
Put a 


seeds 


tomatoes 


slice 
salt 
day. 
clear 
if you 
syrup 
water 


mixed, 
Add the 
seeds, 
The 

than 
so much 
into a 
vinegar to 
when it 
the jar. 


tomatoes. 
ite iron 
put thr 
remove skins 
tablespoons 

tablespoon allspice, 


several 
vinegar. 
bowl, 
tomato. 
sterilized bottles and seal 
lar. 
the color, 
ly can 
through 
the 
making the catsup on a dry day; 
in shallow 
carry the steam away quickly. 


ripe fruit. 


into a large earthen dish, sprinkling 
between the layers. Let stand till next 
Pour off brine and juice, rinse off with 
water, let the fruit drain, then weigh 
like to follow the exact rules To a 
made of brown sugar and a little 
add ginger root, cloves and cinnamon 
irk Also tie up two or three little bags of 
ground spices to cook with the rest. 
tomato and a handful of nasturtium 
and cook till tender. 
nasturtium seeds more 
half grown, green, and if in clusters, 
the better. Skim out the tomato 
stone jar, add a liberal quantity of 
the juice left in the kettle, and 
boils up pour over the contents of 


seems 
not 


tomato 
should be 


TOMATO CATSUP 


and cut in peck of ripe 

Cook in a porcelain-lined or gran- 
preserving Kettle till soft enough to 
ough a sieve or potato ricer that will 
and seeds. To the pulp add 2 
tablespoons pepper, % 
% tablespoon cloves and 
vinegar Let the tomato cook for 
hours before adding the spices and 
Mix the salt and spices dry in a 
lend well before putting into the 
Cook till quite thick and put in 
Store in a cool cel- 
The less tomatoes are cooked the better 
Getting rid of the moisture quick- 
putting tomatoes 
and boiling only 
substance; by 
by cooking 
breeze can 


Wash pieces % 


salt, 2 


pint 


and 


be accomplished by 
the meat grinder 
pulp without the watery 


dishes or where the 


TOMATO SOY 


Tomato soy is made with both green and 
Peel and chop 1 peck of ripe to- 
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Then put 
kettle 


they are quite fine. 

the fire in a preserving 
with % teacup of whole cloves; the same 
quantity allspice; 1 scant teacup of salt, a 
tablespoon of black pepper, and 3 red peppers 
and 5 onions, all of which have been chopped 
fine. Let the ingredients boil together for 
fully 1 hour, and immediately add 1 quart of 
the best cider vinegar. When the soy has 
cooled sufficiently it may be bottled. 


MRS, McKIMMON’S TOMATO SOY RECIPE 


matoes until 
them upon 


One peck medium sized 
(sliced), 1 dozen silver-s 
white mustard 

> 


green tomatoes 
kin onions, % pound 
seed, 2 ounces whole ginger 
root, 3 ounces celery seed, 4% ounce allspice 
(whole), % ounce cloves (whole), 2 ounces 
Sround mustard (smallest size box), 1 cup 
horse-radish cut in small strips, % cup 
garlic, 2 pounds brown sugar, 1 pint good 
olive oil Slice the tomatoes and onions, 
sprinkle them well with salt, place in sep- 
arate bowls, and let stand 24 hours Pour 
off the brine, put tomatoes and onions in 
colander, and pour fresh water over them. 
Place in porcelain-lined kettle in layers of 
tcmato and onion, with all the ingredients 
mixed and sprinkled over the layers. Cover 
with boiling vinegar in which the allspice 
and cloves have been dropped after tying in 
bag. Let simmer for 1 hour or until the tos 
matoes look clear. Put in sterilized jar when 
cold. Pour over this the pint of olive oil. 
Cover jar tightly and do not use or pack in 
commercial jars until pickle has stood for at 
least six weeks. 





how any man that farms, 
runs a garden or is interested in the growing 
of plants, would be without The Progressive 
Varmer.—Jas. J. Rooney, Tifton, Ga. 


I do not 


see 


The first of each month read ‘Massey’s 
Garden Book” to see what you should do in 
the garden that month, 
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The Amateur Orchestra 
Plays Best With a Gulbransen 


HE Gulbransen is the center — 
the inspiration—of many a home 
orchestra. It supplies anaccom- 
plished performer on the most difficult 
and important instrument—the piano. 
The one who plays the Gulbransen may 
not **know one note from another.’’ Yet 
he can always play without stumbling — 
smoothly and with freedom of expression 
— leading and helping the other players. 
Practically the entire world of music is 
ready in player rolls. If the orchestra is learn- 
ing a new piece, the Gulbransen shows ‘how 
it goes.** It is a great help to band leaders 
for rehearsals. 


There are many. refine- 
ments in the Gulbransen that 
help in playing with other in- 
struments. It transposes to 
any key that is easiest for the 
other instruments. It responds 
instantly tochangesin tempo. 
Any part of a roll may be 
silenced, Either bass or treble 
on the entire scale may be 
subdued to bring out solos on 
other instruments. 


The Gulbransen is so Easy to Play 
that it never tires you. The pedals 
act so gently that a baby once played 
the Gulbransen as shown in the picture 
below—-and gave us the idea for our 
trade mark. You have never tried a player 
that is so Easy to Play, so responsive, so alive. 


If you will look up our dealer and try the 
Gulbransen, you will get a new idea of the 
possibilities of such an instrument. You can 
play it not only easily, but satisfyingly—to 
yourself and others. 


At the right are a few selections appro- 
priate for the home orchestra. Try them on 
the Gulbransen at our dealer’s store. He 

shows the Baby atthe Pedals 
in his window and newspaper 
advertising. If you don’t 
know him, write us for his 
address. 


Nationally Priced 


Three models, all playable by hand 
or by roll, sold at the same prices to ev- 
erybody, everywhere in the U.S., freight 
and war tax paid. Price branded in the 
back of cach instrument at the factory: 


White House Model $675 
County Seat Model 585 
Suburban Model 495 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 
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Suggestions for the 
Home Orchestra 


Those marked * specially arranged for 
orchestra accompaniment. 


*Humoreske—Dvorak 
*Liebestraum—Liszt 
©Traumerei—Schumann 
Flatterer—Chaminade 
*simple Aveu—Tbome 
*Love’s Dream After the 
Ball—Czibucka 
ner wenwihona 


c 
Stars and Stripes——Sousa 


Mickey 

I Want a Doll 

How You Gonna Keep 
*em Down on the Farm 

Till We Meet Again 

Dear old Pal of Mine 


*Carmen—Grand Fantasia 
"Tales of Hoffman—Barca- 
I Trovatore—Aavil 
Chorus 
Lacia—Sextette 
Jocelyn—Berceuse 
GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO. 
819 No, Sawyer Avenue Chicago 


ULBRANSEN | 


Player-Piano 
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The Pipeless Furnace 
That is Easily Installed 


The Williamson is Easily Installed—No 
floor or partitions to tear out. Only one 
opening in the floor required. No pipes 
to bother with. 

The Williamson Gives More Heat—The 
recirculating air system and four-inch in- 
sulated cold-air jacket sends the maximum 
of heat into the house. Only enough warmth 
is retained in the basement to keep water 
pipes, fruits and vegetables from freezing. 

The Williamson is Guaranteed by Bond 
~The liberal bond backed by this million- 
dollar company guarantees the Williamson to 
heat your home to an average temperature of 
70 degrees, or money back. The firepot is 
guaranteed for five years. 

The Williamson Pays for Itself—tits 
scientific design, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, insures uniform heat throughout 
the house with minimum consumption of 4 
fuel. Will burn coal, coke, wood, lignite or Ye : 
gas. Pays for itself through fuel-saving. tee 


Let the Williamson engineers show you the most Z © on 


economical wey to heat your home. Send for AF Pi 
free information blank and also receive free, Za”: a 
illustrated copy of ‘‘Comfort at Low Cost, "LS eo Ye 
a remarkably informative book on / ¥ 2° 6° Pa “? 
e's RS gi o 
home heating. -- > Pe e 
FZ oe Ps a eo 
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‘ ¢ 
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The Williamson Heater Co. “$s 2 a 
537 West 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, < F we co” 3” Po 
Makers of the Famous Williamson, 3 as of ” »o - 
UNDERFEED Furaace af ay os “F y 











2953—A Chie Costume.—Cut in 7 
measure. 
lower edge, is about 1% yard. 

Size 38 requires 5% 

2950—A Stylish Frock.—Cut in 3 
yards of 44 inch material. 

Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 


Address Pattern Department, 


OUR PA TTERN ty TMENT 





2963—A Smart Gown.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. 
yards of 36 inch material. 


sizes: 34, 
Size 38 requires 5% yards of 44 inch material. 


2956—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 
yards of 44 inch material. 


sizes: 16, 
Width of skirt 


The Progressive Farmer. 


Size 18 will require 5% 


36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
Width of skirt at 
88, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 18 will require 4% 
is about 1% yard. 


18 and 20 years. 
at lower edge, 
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J. M. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Who finds it pays to represent The 
Progressive Farmer in his spare time. 








And you will find that you can make a lot of extra money as our 
representative in your community. Right in your own neighborhood 
are hundreds of both new and renewal subscriptions, to be had if 
you will just go after them. 


$100.00 EASY EACH MONTH 
During the next year if you will take the agency for The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and get busy. Thousands of subscriptions will be re- 
newed each month, and you can make the liberal commission on 
each renewal in your community if you will let your friends know 
you are our representative,, and would like to send in their renewal. 
WE WANT AN AGENT 

at every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write to- 
day for full particulars, and get the agency for your community, 
before someone else does. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:— 
Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 
making offer to local agents. 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 


Address nearest office. 


Raleigh, N. C. 

















Progressive Farmer advertisers are gaaranteed~to be as represented 





RURAL NEIGHBORLINESS 


The Subject for Next Month , Will Be “Preparing for Winter Comfort 
in the Home, Especially in the Kitchen” 








A Neighborhood Club 
last February we 
farm women decided to form a 
club of our very own. A date was set, 
we met, drafted by-laws, elected offi- 
and sent invitations to those 
not present who wished to become 
members. 
We named it “The Neighborhood 
Club,” and it has proved to be all that 
the name implies. 


WO years ago 


cers 


We did not set out to reform the 
world, bring about universal peace, 
or anything of the kind; we planned 
to make our neighborhood a more 


congenial place in which to live, and 
in this we have succeeded beyond 
our expectations. 

The Neighborhood Club meets each 
Thursday afternoon in some mem- 
ber’s home. We entertain alphabeti- 
cally—Mrs. A, Mrs. B, Mrs. C, and 
so on. 

Our dues are 10 cents per month, 
and this goes into a fund with which 
to buy flowers for the sick, little lux- 
uries for the needy, etc. 

Right at the beginning some of the 
men folk enjoyed poking fun at us 
and nick-named our organization the 
“The Tattlers’ Union,” but they have 
changed their minds and now they 
are as strong for the club as we 
members are. Once a year, during 
the holidays, we entertain our hus- 
bands, and I suppose that is why 
they are loud in their praise of what 
we have accomplished. 

We meet, visit, exchange helpful 
hints, and enjoy a half-holiday once 
a-week. We helped our country dur- 


ing the war by selling bonds and 
stamps and soliciting for the Red 


Cross, and it is on record that we re- 
sponded to every demand made on 
us both quickly and willingly. 

Vhen our club was formed not a 
woman in the neighborhood drove a 
although there was a car on 
practically every farm, but now al- 
most every member acts as her own 
driver ;—they would not miss a meet- 
ing, so they learned to drive and not 
be forced to depend upon the men 
folks. MRS. EDITH ADAMS. 

Seward, Okla. 


car, 





A Birthday Celebration as an Ex- 
emple of Rural Neighborliness 
N JULY the fourth relatives and 
friends of Mr. Johnston Paris met 

at the residence of his son William 

Paris which is only three or four 


' hundred yards from the former’s or- 


iginal home, to celebrate Mr. Paris’ 


third birthday. This large as- 
semblage, numbering nearly one hun- 
dred, was an unmistakable evidence 
of the high esteem in which this good 
man was held by them. 


eighty- 


The crowd was above the average 
in intelligence and morals, and there- 
fore genuine social courtesy and good 
order prevailed throughout the day. 

\ll the plans and arrangements 
were kept a secret from Mr. Paris, 
and not until the pastor and his fam- 
ily arrived did Mr. Paris suspect an 
unusual occasion. A little later rela- 
tives and friends came bringing bas- 
kets and boxes, and he soon became 
convinced as to the true situation. 


The morning hours were pleasant- 
ly spent in social greetings and con- 
versation. About the noon hour, a 
long table having been arranged in 
the yard under some oak trees and 
filled seemingly to its utmost ca- 
pacity with wholesome and deli- 
cious food, Mr. Henry G. Paris re- 
quested their pastor, Rev. T. A. Wil- 
liams, to make a talk suitable to the 
occasion and ask a blessing. 


About the middle of the afternoon 


thirteen gallons of excellent ice 
cream was served to that large 
crowd. And it was all free. No col- 


lection was taken up to pay expenses 
as is sometimes done on similiar oc- 
casions. 


It was indeed an enjoyable affair, 
and no one seemed to enjoy it more 
than Mr Paris. He is a man of fine 
physique, tall and erect and looks 
younger and is more active than 
many men of sixty years of age. 

J. A. W. THOMPSON. 

Graham, N. C. 





A Teacher’s Experience in Neigh- 
borliness 


WAS born and brought up on 4 

farm and am still living on the 
farm. I have been a teacher and 
have had an opportunity to be im 
towns and small cities while attend- 
ing teachers’ institutes, but I love the 
farm the best. Consequently I have 
had much to do along the line of try- 
ing to get in touch with neighbors. 

I have found that everyone is too 
busy on the farm, in this part of the 
state at least, to visit or call on 
neighbors often, so some other plan 
must be made in order to come 11 
contact with all the neighbors. 

This community is entirely new 4S 
all this land was in the brush two 
years ago. But the way we have 
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ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12,16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 





for any purpose. NOW is the time to bu 


Don’t wait if you need an engine 


y. 


Life Guarantee Against Defects 
Dig surplus horse-power. Above price in- 


cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
operate when youget it. Safe delivery guaran- 


teed. Immediate factory shipment, Write or wi 


re 


for big, new catalog of these wonderful engines, 


WITTE ENGINE WorKS 


2351 Oakland Ave, KANSAS CITY, MO, 
2351 Empire Bidg. PITTSBUNGH, PA, 


Direct from Factory to You 





PUMP JACKS 


With your gasoline engine or motor, 
a Myers Pump Jack gives you lenty 
of water all the time. Easily 
attached to any windmill pump 
without disturbing pumpor pipe. (es 
Several styles. All have heavy & 

machinecut gears, steel shaft- 
ing and pins, and are built 
with either wood or steel side 
arms. Simple aad rugged, 
they stand yearsofhard use. 
Each one bears the Myers stamp of 
quality It isa mark of better ser- 
vice in Pumps, Pump Jacks, Hay 
Tools and Door Hangers, Your 
dealer will show 
you, orwritedirect, 
F. E. MYERS & BRO. 
321 Fourth St. 































VES vou MONEY 


brings everything. 


ia 3 <yY E aoy direct and save $10 to oy on 
RANGER BICYCAES 


usu prices. 
ot buy a bicycle, tires, or 
@ sundries until you get our 

free Ranger catalog, low prices 
Jj and liberal terms. A postal 


big 


cvscme SF MEAD cbeabens 





Kill Roaches 


BeeBrand S 





Insect Powder 


25‘and 50* Everywhere 
MS CORMICK & CO. Battimore Mo 











ment Guaranteed 





in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, 


that the claim for loss shall be reported to 


price of the article in question, nor aggregate 


Reliability of Every Advertise- 


wr WILL positively make good the loss sus- 
tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, but only 


will make good to the subscriber as we have just 
indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, 


us 


within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction complained 
of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 


over 
$1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does 
not apply when firm or individual becomes bank 
rupt; and that the subscriber must say when writ- 
ing each advertiser: ‘I am writing you as an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
tees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 

















Build Now 






ON BUILDING A HOME 
OF YOUR OWN 





Secr etary 








SET YOUR MONEY TO WORK 


US. Dept. of Labor ¥-8.¥, son 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





things arranged for neighbors to 
mect and associate, I think is well 
planned. ‘In February the men orgpn- 
izeda Farmers’ League which meets 
every other Thursday night. Of couse, 
the women would not be outdone by 
their husbands, so they at once or- 
ganized canning and poultry clubs, 
which meet the week between the 
men’s meetings. 

The women find that serving re- 
freshments—if nothing more than a 
good cold drink—brings a larger 
crowd to each meeting. They have 
found also that they can have a most 
enjoyable time by planning and serv- 
ing suppers occasionally at the men’s 
meeting. The suppers we like best are 
planned thus: Each lady takes two 
covered dishes and sandwiches for 
her own family. In this way we al- 
ways have a generous and good as- 
sortment of eatables. 


Then about once in two weeks we 
have some kind of entertainment— 
such as ice cream social, box supper, 
pie social, etc., when we have a pro- 
gram. The children and young peo- 
ple are invited to the meetings of 
both men and women; but besides 
this, the girls above the age of twelve 
have a Camp Fire Club and the boys 
have their Boy Scout Club. These do 
a great deal not only in helping the 
boys and girls to get acquainted with 
other boys and girls but it promotes 
knowledge of the outside world—in 
the out-of-doors—and teaches the 
girls especially to help mothers more 
at home. I am guardian of the Camp 
Fire Girls of this community and am 
proud to say that the girls, at their 
first. entertainment, a box social, 
where they sold lemonade also, clear- 
ed $63.80 which is to be used for 
Camp Fire supplies and to help finish 
our club house. The Camp Fire Girls 
are often asked to give a program at 
entertainments, and it surprises one 
how well they do it. 


I believe. without clubs and meet- 
ings where men, women and children 
can get together, you cannot success- 
fully promote rural society and 
neighborliness. 

MRS. E. I. EMMONS. 

Mercedes, Texas. 





A Victrola at Every Schoolhouse 


N FARMING communities where 
necessarily homes are several 
acres apart, one cannot call out a 
cheery “Good Morning” across the 
fence, and as these housewives have 
many duties at home, and do not see 
each other as often as it would be 
pleasant to, some plan should be 
adopted for a “Get Together” once 
a week at least. 
A good idea is to have a Victrola at 
the school house, and, say every 
Thursday afternoon, as many as could 
possibly come would hear music and 
enjoy a social chat with neighbors 
who perhaps lived ten or fifteen 
miles away and who never found 
time for just a visit. The people could 
be allowed to purchase their favorite 
selections to be played on this Vic- 
trola, and in time there would accu- 
mulate a wide variety of records, 
which should be carefully kept by the 
teacher or some trusty person. Some 
could bring their fancy work or knit- 
ting and many mothers would come 
in the afternoon who could not leave 
babies in the evening. The babies 
could play while the mothers rested 
and enjoyed a pleasant afternoon, re- 
freshing themselves for the next 
day’s work. 


In the evening the young folks 
could have parties, and dance to the 
Victrola music, having home-made 
ice cream and cakes. Then as the 
automobile is so popular, there could 
be auto parties and picnics in the 
woeds, or on the beach. 
MRS. LAURA IT. HOGG. 

Fort Pierce, Fla. 
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GRAPHITE 
AXLE GREASE 


SAVE your horses and your 
wagons. Fight friction and over- 
come it with Texaco Graphite 
Axlc Grease. Its superior quality 
comes from the carefully selected 
materials that go into it. That’s 
why it stays put, and lasts a long 
time. A good way to buy it is in 
this 25-pound pail. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and Its Products 
General Offices—Houston, Tex. Offices in Principal Cities 


























, . 
TIME Hoosier poutrry Fanm— | on’t Throw Away This Paper 


water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 





Guineas and Turkeys Also pedigreed Seve tom Pg ott oie, L& Ze. irouraeate 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp reference, then give the paper to some farmer, 
for catalog Mention this paper when farm woman or farm boy. 

writing. Address “4 

J. R. SCIRCLE, THORNTOWN, IND. Save your papers and get a binder. 











BOOKS FOR OUR BOYS 


Our younger readers from nine to ninety will enjoy these books. 
Here are two books whose value have been proved by their 
wide popularity. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS 


By D. P. Thompson, is a story of the early settlement of Vermont, 
while it is an intensely gripping story, full of excitement, it has the 
further feature of being historically true, and is written by a man 
who thoroughly understands his subject. 


TALES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 


By the master detective story writer, A. Conan Doyle, is a book of the 
adventures and undertakings of Sherlock Holmes, the famous de- 
tective character familiar to everyone. 


Both Books Will Be Sent Postage Paid to Any Reader 
Sending Us a Club of Only Two Yearly Subscriptions. 
Don’t miss this treat—Both books are great and a little spare time 
will earn them. 
Get Busy Quick and They Will Soon Be Yours. 


Send your subscription orders addressed to Reward Department 

















Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 





borhoog, 


Send in your renewal. Get ap a clab and get a reward. 
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CO-OPERATIVE WAREHOUSE 
ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 


Farmers in Hertford and Bertie 
Make Plans Which Should Insure 
More Profitable Marketing of Cot- 


ton, Peanuts, Corn, Etc. 


BAe MERS 
( 


unties are promoting the for 


(20) 


of Hertford and Bertie 


mation of a warehou 

be known as the Cl 

tive Warehouse ( 

to a plan that shou 

to the farmers of 

As a result of sever: 

with the farme: ind 

by Wm. R. Camp, 
Gaither and J. C. Anderson, of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, suffi- 
subscribed with 
charter has 


Messrs. 


has been 
and a 


cient stock 
which to 
been secured. 


begin, 


The plan is to build or lease a chain 
of warehouses for the storage of cot- 
ton, peanuts, corn and other farm 
products and to keep down expenses 
of operation by bringing them under 
the state warehouse system and by 
having them run by one competent 
manager with an assistant manager 
for each warehouse. The authorized 
capital, $100,000, is to be secured by 
getting every farmer and friendly 
banker and merchant to take at least 
one share of stock at a par value of 
$10 per Chairmen for 
of the who __ together 
constitute the organization commit- 
tee of each county, have been ap- 
pointed. Each chairman will appoint 
two in each township to make a can- 
vass of every farmer to take stock. 
Canvassers will be paid a percentage 
of 3 to 5 per cent for their services. 
Ten per cent of the stock will be 
required to be paid down and notes 
taken for the balance, wherever sub- 


share. ‘each 


townships, 


scribers have not the cash to pay for 
the full amount of shares subscribed 
The Coéperative Ware- 
house Company has been incorpora- 
ted under the cooperative law of 
North Carolina. The organization of 
a wa under the 
shareholders 


Chowan 


rehouse company co- 
operat the 


‘ater authority than 


ives 
under cor- 
the cooperative 


limit member- 


+ Leer att anh 
to Keep < confnict- 


terests. F Operative or- 
recognizes that “A 
f shall fall.” 
stock may be restricted 


membership, the 


ing in 
nization house 
1 
The 


to 


di against itself 
sale of 
those acceptable for 
amount of stock owned by one person 
limited, and voting restricted to one 
vote to each member irrespective of 
the nun - of shares owned in order 
to prevent a few from using the or- 
ganization contrary to the interests 
of the farming community at large. 


of the manager will be 
farm products the 

reasonable rate, de- 
who have 


The duties 
to store the 
members at a 
termined by the directors, 
the general supervision of the affairs 
of the company. The manager will 
see that warehouse receipts, free 
from liens, and in case of cotton guar- 
anteed by a special state fund, are is- 
sued for all products stored and that 
all are graded 
cording to United States standards, 
case standards have not 
been established, then according to 
such standards as may be approved by 
the Directors and the North Carolina 
Division of Markets. The manager 
will arrange with the banks for loans 
upon the security of warehouse re- 
ceipts, as far as need be, in order to 
prevent the forced sale of any farm 
produce. Finally, the manager is to 


of 


products stored ac- 


or in such 
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DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 


Coca-Cola is a_ perfect 


thirst that no 


imitation can satisfy. 


Coca-Cola quality, recorded 
in the public taste, is what 
holds it above imitations. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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will form a second generation of flies 
in the fall. These flies 
were the stubble 

and look for ..young « 
winter eet $2 
on whic oO | 

lay their e985. wee 


= 


Plow under deeply 
all infested wheat stubble 
during summieror early 
fall where this is practicable 
and does not interfere with 
the growing of cloveror 
important forage grasses. 


__ If volunteer wheat starts 
kill it by disking or plowing 
while it is still young. 








This pest lives through 
th 


heat where they lay their eggs in rows on the leaves. 
gs hatch tiny. maggots that crawl down within the bases 
eed there cn the plant sap, mature,and change again to 
the flaxseed-like stage by harvest time 
The “flaxseeds”remain in the stubble after cutting P) 
and, undess the stubble ts plowed under, 


FALL F 
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THAT 
/~ AND THIS > @ 


are the 


e winter inthe bases 
of the wheat stalks 
in small dark 
brown cases 
resembling 
flaxseeds.-ZZ2y 
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forthe CONTROL 
of the Hessian fly. 


LZ 


Postpone sowing winter wheat 
until the safe Wate — so that 
none of the plants will appear 
above ground until after the flies 
have died. oe 
_ Sowing on this date usually 
insures largest yields in Seasons 
of normal raintall. 

Consult your county agent or 
State Agricultural College regarding 
the safe sowing dates for your region. 








keep in touch with all markets and 
endeavor to sell the products of 
members in large, even-running lots 
in the best available markets. For 
his services the manager is to be paid 
a guaranteed minimum salary and a 
percentage upon all business done, 
all of which will be determined by 
the directors. 

A part of the capital is to be used 
to provide a loan fund to finance pea- 
nut farmers so as to prevent the dis- 
tressed peanuts from being put on 
the market at a sacrifice thereby de- 
pressing the market for that pro- 
duct. 

Under the State Warehouse Law 
the association expects to get a low 
insurance rate and obtain the assist- 
ance of the superintendent in the 
financing of the storage of cotton 
and in its marketing when the mar- 
ket is favorable. 
of by-laws and of pros- 
the Chowan Codperative 
Warehouse Company may be had 
upon application to County Agents 
Gaither and Anderson or to the Di- 
vision of Markets, at West Raleigh. 


Copies 
pectus of 





Virginia’s Marketing Conference 


ERHAPS the most helpful of all 

the discussions at the recent Vir- 
ginia Farmers’ Institute convention 
at Blacksburg was that led by J. F. 
Fooshe, Director, State Division of 
Markets. He said that September 2, 
1917, had taken the place of July 4 in 
the American mind. Already the 
world was forgetting the fact that it 
was the producer, the farmer, who 
had won the war,—not the British 
farmer, nor the French farmer, but 
the American and Canadian farmer. 
He maintained that if the govern- 
ment had not set the price of wheat, 
it would today be selling nearer $3 
than $2, and that prices had little or 
nothing to do with the solving of the 
problem and conditions of today. 

He cited many cases where city 
people had driven back into the 
country and bought produce at half 


its value; also where commission 
merchants had offered half values 
for hides in cases where sellers were 
ignorant of market prices, and he was 
glad that that kind of robbery was 
fast passing away. He knew that only 
through organization could poor and 
ignorant backwoods farmers secure 
fair returns for their produce. The 
farmers must be so well organized 
that they will receive just as much 
for what they have to sell as in New 
York or Washington, minus cost of 
transportation; the gospel of mar- 
keting values must be carried into the 
mountains and valleys of Virginia, so 
that all may reap benefits from mod- 
ern methods. 

Mr. Owen pointed out what had 
been done in some sections in ship- 
ping livestock codperatively, since 
the first shipment in 1908, and how 
the codperative plan had had phe- 
nomenal growth. Often the returns 
had been double what they otherwise 
would have been. A carload of hogs 
from North Carolina had been sold in 
Richmond for $591 more than had 
been offered. In another case there 
was a clear gain of $522 on a carload 
of lambs for Jersey City. The Bu- 
reau of Markets stands ready to help 
the producer in every possible way. 

McGuire Morris, of Amelia, gave 4 
lucid account of what the younger 
farmers of Amelia are doing codp- 
eratively, and cited a case where the 
best offer on a carload of potatoes 
was 70 cents, when he succeeded in 
getting $1 a bushel from Georgia. 

A. B. Sterrett, of Rockbridge, said 
that his fellow farmers had organized 
to buy and sell codperatively by the 
help of some of the organized farm- 
ers of Augusta County, and had al- 
ready saved $2,000 on $15,000 worth of 
business. They did a_ strictly cash 
business, had handled 68,000 pounds 
of sugar, and even now had 500 
pounds on hand. All of which, sum- 
med up by Mr. Fooshe, showed that 
codperation is the simple and easy 
way to save the farmer and get for 
him what is rightfully his. W. 
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SMUTS OF WHEAT AND OATS 


Two Kinds of Wheat Smut, and Sug- 


gestions for Control—Treat Seed 
Oats to Prevent Smut 
O MANY letters are received by 


the writer showing a confusion be- 
tween the smut of oats and the loose 
smut of wheat, that the following an- 
swer to one of these inquiries is pub- 
lished in the hope of clearing up the 
matter of seed treatment for both 
these grains: 

[ have your recent letter asking 
that I send you information as to 
when and how to treat wheat for 
smut, and also asking whether the 
middle of November will be early 
enough for sowing wheat in central 
Alabama. 

Answering the latter question first, 
I would say that the middle of No- 
vember will be early enough to give 
the prospect of a fair yield in the 
central, and even in the north central 
part of Alabama. My preference in 
the latter section would be to sow a 
little nearer the first of November as 
likely to give a slightly larger yield. 

Stinking smut of wheat,—for seed 
wheat, I would say that many in- 
quiries are being received. I fear 
that there is considerable misappre- 
hension in regard to the effects of 
treating seed wheat. The one com- 
mon disease of wheat for which any 
practicable seed treatment is effec- 
tive is the concealed (stinking) smut. 
This disease attacks the individual 
grains and is not conspicuous. So 
far as the writer can learn, stinking 
smut of wheat seems now to be quite 
unusual in wheat grown in this state 
and probably in this latitude. 

Loose smut of wheat.—Certainly a 
tiuch more common and destructive 
disease here is the loose smut cf 
wheat. This is the conspicuous smut 
which destroys entire heads of wheat, 
replacing the grains with masses of 
black powder-like material. Since the 
black smut of oats, so common. here, 
is easily prevented by seed treatment, 
and since the loose (black)-smut of 
wheat looks so much like the black 
smut of oats, many have assumed 
that the two diseases are identical. 

As a matter of fact those two 
smuts of wheat and oats are caused 
by different organisms, have very dif- 
ferent life histories, and differ very 
greatly in the methods that must be 
pursued to prevent them. The loose 
(biack) smut of wheat ‘cannot be pre- 
vented by any of the commonly used 
treatments, such as formaldehyde, 
dluestone, ordinary Jensen hut water 
treatment, etc. Hence our usual re- 
commendation is that seed be not 
treated unless it is known, or suspect- 
ed to have come from a field where 
there is concealed (stinking) smut. 

The best means for eliminating the 
lovse or conspicuous black smut of 
wheat consists in using only seed 
from a field where this disease did 
not occur the previous year. 

There is a treatment known as the 
modified hot water treatment which 
Prevents the loose smut of wheat. 
However, this treatment is ordinarily 
iinpracticable, since it sometimes re- 
sults in the loss of germination in 
about half of the seed thus treated,— 
thus, it is practicable only for a small 
seed patch where one wishes to at a 
Start with seed free from lvose smut. 
To avoid confusion this modified 
treatment is not described here. 
Neither is a recent improvement in 
the modified hot water treatment, the 
effect of which is said to be to great- 
ly reduce the precentage of injured 
grains, 

Treat seed oats for black smut.— 
On the other hand, we recommend 
almost universal treatment of seed 
Oats, preferably by: the use of one 
Ounce of formaldehyde to every three 
Sallons of water, making the treat- 
ment as follows: Thoroughly wet the 
Seed oats in this solution, either by 
thoroughly sprinkling or dipping the 


seed. Cover the wet seed for a few 
hours with a clean cloth, so that the 
formaldehyde vapors developed may 
thoroughly penetrate the mass. Then 
rapidly dry the wheat by spreading 
and stirring it. The treated seed may 
be sowed when convenient, but mean 
time it should not come in contact 
with any old bags, floors, or “cover- 
ing cloth” mentioned above unless all 
of.these have previously been soaked 
with the solution, which, for this pur- 


service and a building which will be 
economical in construction, conven- 
lent in arrangement and which will 
obtain the lowest possible insurance 
rate on the cotton stored. To 


for buildings plans of various designs 
and construction and are prepared #0 
adapt these plans to local conditions, 
supplying detailed working drawings 
to those who desire to construct cot- 
ton warehouses. 


this | 
end we have carefully standardized | 





tems are coming into use. 


lights and running water. 


this issue we invite experience 
readers. 


can use, 





WE WANT PAINT, LIGHTS AND WATERWORKS EXPERI- 
ENCE LETTERS 


OST Southern farm homes are nov 
being installed, and more and more up-to-date lighting sys- 
thousands of farm building that need paint, and even more that need 


To do what we may to bring these improvements to more South- 
ern farm homes, we are going to issue on September 28 a “Paint, 
Lights and Waterworks Special” of The Progressive Farmer, and for 


If you have had experience in painting or in installing 
waterworks or a lighting system and if you believe your experience 
will be of value to other Progressive Farmer readers, we want to hear 
from you in a letter not over 300 to 400 words in length, giving in 
concise language the results of your experience. 

For the best letter we offer a prize of $5, for the second best $3, 
third best $2, and payment at regular space rates for all others we 


Letters must reach us not later than Saturday, September 14. 


are now painted, waterworks are 


But there are still thousands and 


letters from Progressive Farmer 








pose, may be made of double the 
strength recommended above. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 


“Hold Firm for a Fair Price for 
Cotton” 


. E EARNESTLY urge that the 

cotton farmers and holders of 
cotton be not stampeded by propa- 
ganda now being issued by bear spec- 
ulators and parties who desire to buy 
cheap cotton, but that they stand 
steady and refuse to sell their staple 
at present prices,” the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Cotton Asso- 
ciation says. 

The Committee further says: “The 
Association deplores the organized ef- 
fort now being made to depress and 
send the price of cotton to the bot- 
tom. In spite of the fact that cotton 
goods have greatly advanced, cotton 
prices have gone down $20 to $25 per 
bale. Today the staple, measured by 
the price of manufactured cotton 
goods, is intrinsically worth more 
than 35 cents per pound, and even at 
that price it is the cheapest com- 
modity being sold in the world’s mar- 
ket. As soon as the American Cotton 
Association is fully organized with its 
million members, it will immediately 
begin an organized fight in behalf of 
cctton.” 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture Will Furnish Building 
Plans for Cotton Warehouses 

NOTE your reference in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer of August 2 to the 
Yearbook article on cotton warehous- 
ing by Mr. Newton and myself, and 
wish to thank you for the notice and 
commendation. 

In your comment I notice that you 
state that persons living in Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina may obtain from their 
state officials free of charge building 
plans for cotton warehouses. In this 
connection you may be interested in 
knowing that this Bureau is prepared 
to supply complete working drawings 
for almost any type and size of cotton 








As this service is entirely new and | 
no announcement has yet been made | 


of it, it occurred to me that this infor- 
mation might prove of some interest 
to you and the readers of your publi- 
cations. J. M. WORKMAN, 
Investigator of Warehousing, 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. €. 
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Not a Jobber’s, but a 
Mill Price on Galvan- 
ized Metal Roofing 


Here is the new way—the better way—to get your gal- 
vanized steel roofing and steel shingles. The only profit 
(made besides ours) is made by the man who buys it 
We are able to give a roof of copper-bearing steel for 
the price formerly paid for a scrap-iron roof. 
Galvanized like a gold plated watch. Has twice the 
Strength of scrap-iron roof—will outwear three thinly 
galvanized. Made of new open-hearth steel—galvan- 











izing extra thick—sticks to the base metal like rivets 
Comes in big sheets. 
and quick to lay with hammer or hatchet. 
fire-proof roof. 


driven into armor plates. asy 
Gives you 
a lLightning-proof, . 






We pay the freight— 
furnish free the nails 


or your money back. Act NOW! 
Be sure to send a list of your 
requiremen 

EAST 
Dept. 150, 





ts = 
BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING CO., 
Birmingham, Ala. 








FINE 187-ACRE FARM 


Handsome Home 


We are offering a farm in high state of 
cultivation, containing 187 acres, fine 
loam soil; handsome home, two barns; 
plenty of shade; one mile of street rail- 
way and boulevard; 12 miles from Nor- 
folk; 6 miles from Virginia Beach. This 
farm is offered for sale from the fact 
that the owner is living on a very large 
farm which takes all of his attention 
and 20 miles from this property, hence 
he has decided to sell. For further par- 
ticulars, address 


C. W. AMORY & CO,, 


200 Board of Trade Building, 
NORFOLK, VIRIGINIA. 

















SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 


Red or green. ~ 
$2.25 Per Roll of 100 Square Feet. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 




















4 Plans Free 


NEXT BEST THING TOA 
NEW HOUSE 











materials. 
Cypress is best.) 





“NEW INSIDES for OLD HOUSES” 


for folks who “want to improve 
the old homestead at low cost.” 



















ENTIRELY —at a most reasonable 
you DONT REBUILD FXl es “er 
| you CAN IMPROVE THE OLD cost and at a minimum 
of labor cost. 
éé . 
ai CY PRES Next Best Thing 
= 99 
8) POCKET LIBRARY To a New House. 
. Why not multiply the 
oo delights of the “sweetest 
z ] h ed 
place on eart 
pe OF GENIUS” 
= A STROKE IDES” GET THE 
WILL 
2 | “NEW INS =. BOOK. vets 
“¢ ’ 
z=| For OLD HOUS IT’S FREE 
ns You needn’t use it unless 
(a you want to. And you 
a needn’t use Cypress unless 
m< you agree with us that ‘‘it 
al ' is best touse Cypress wher- 
ae ever Cypress is best."* 
2s Will You Compliment 
“22 TETAND DISTINGT, EXAMPLES Us by Asking for this 
50 OF ARTISTIC MO Ott spECIFICATIONS Expensive Booklet ? 
as INTERIORS © TE WORKING DRAWIN We sell no lumber —~ 
rae wee © local dealer is glad 
} “Cc RANCB® to do-that. Just let him 
cd que LUMBER BUYER'S —_ know that you insist on 
n> Cypress because you 
know it’s worth insisting 
on—but’ that is up to 


NO COST—then use your own judgment as to your 
Can we do more? (We don't want you to use Cypress except where 
JUST DROP A CARD with your name and address on it, 
aud ask for Vol. 39—Also Vol. 1 (Complete U. S. Govt. Rept. FREE.) 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
133: Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, Le. ~ or 


“Just Tuck It In” 






























































GET VOL. 39 ANYHOW — 


you. 





(133 Heard Nat’) Bank Bidg.. Jacksonville, Fla, 











warehouse. You may get a conven- 
ient idea of the service which we are 
supplying by the two sets of plans 
which I am enclosing. One of these 
is for a brick warehouse being plan- 
ned for Mr. R. H. Crowder, of Ral- 
eigh, while the other set of plans pro- 
vides for a wood-end building, as de- 
siged for use of farmers at Farmville. 

In supplying free building plans for 
cotton warehouses we desire to insure 
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WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Lathes and Plaster 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $3.25 per 100 square feet. 

48 


Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets, 32 and 


inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 feet long. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 


Richmond, Va. 











the owner’s obtaining the very best of 


borhood. 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
\ 


The Progressive Farmer. 

Gentlemen:—Tell me all about your 
money making plan for local agents. 
I am interested. 
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Cream is Cash 


Ship your cream to us and re- 
ceive the highest Market Price 
for butter fat. Statement and 
check forwarded same day ship- 
ment arrives, 


DIXIE DAIRY COMPANY 
High Point, North Carolina. 


The sun never sets on an unpaid 
can of cream at our factory. 


a rather more favorable tone in 
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Climbing ae 


grown, sure to bloom next 
year. Many choice varieties 
—Excelsa, Gardenia, Dorothy 
Perkins, Marechal Niel—and 
others 9f75 cents each. 7 
Order now for fall shipment. 

Send for our catalogue of everys % 
thing for home grounds and orchard, 
Also ask for “Southern Plantings,” 

a booklet of value to rose-growerso 
and planters. Catalogue and booklet 
free for the er today. ; 




















Order your heater now and 

insure a comfortable home 

this fall and winter. Lowest 

rices on Wood Heaters that 

wee anything except coal. 

Also Hot Blast and Oak 

Heaters, burn either wood or 

coal; all sizes, best quality. 

Write for new catalog FREE. 

THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 











GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
h.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free, 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 

821 East Cary Stree Richmond, Va. 

South's Oldest & Largest inery & Supply House 








Southern Spotted 
BUR CLOVER SEED For Sale 


ANY PART OF 500 BUSHELS—In the_ bur, 
Uncleaned at $1 per bushel, f.o.b. Rocky Point. 
Send Cash with Order. 
INVERSHEIL FARM, 

R. M. BRYANT, Manager 
ROCKY POINT, Pender County, North Carolina. 
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DURABLE ROOFING 
Extra Good — Low Priced. 
Complete with Lage Head Nails, Lap Ce- 
ment and directions for laying in center 

of each roll 

1-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. 

2-Ply, per roll of 108 s 

3-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. 
Write for samples. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., Richmond, Va. 











EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 


he South 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest mark et price guaranteed with quick 
turns. Give us a trial. 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


| worth $4.8624. 


The Cotton Market Situation 
HE market has been characterized 

by_irregularity and heaviness this 
week, but held up remarkably well 
view of the many elements of depres- 
sion. Among these may be mentioned 
crop 
accounts, the utter demoralization in 
the market for foreign exchange, the 
general unrest of labor, the determin- 
ed campaign to reduce the cost of 
living, and finally the persistent un- 
settlement of conditions in the world 
generally, with a threat also here on 
the Mexican border. With all this to 
contend with, the trade sees the im- 
minent approach of a new crop, of 
some unknown dimensions, coming 
on top of a considerable surplus car- 
ried oven from the crop before. 

New bales are appearing over the 
Belt, reminding us that the year is 
opening. It must be plain to all that 
any excessive pressure to sell under 
the prevailing adverse conditions can 
only result in a heavy decline in the 
market. Moreover, any undue haste 
to sell at this juncture would be en- 
tirely uncalled for. None of the in- 
fluences mentioned above can affect 
the permanent demand for cotton, or 
add to the production. There will be 
a scarcity of cotton long before the 
rate of production can be increased, 
and we have no way of knowing yet 
just what kind of a crop we are mak- 
ing. 

Adequate means will be applied to 
correct the abnormal conditions in 
exchange, which are such a 

restriction to the export 
movement. Our farmers are so fixed 
financially that they are as a rule 
under no necessity of forcing their 
cotton on an _ indifferent market. 
Should cotton be forced on the mar- 
ket as fast as ready, it will not be a 
question of accepting present prices, 
but of how much lower prices will 
be broken. W. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 


The Value of British Money and 
the Effect on Cotton Prices 


HE recent slump in the value of 
3ritish money in America is proba- 
bly only temporary, but while it lasts 
it is serious and should be understood 
by our cotton growers. The Street of 
New York explains the matter as fol- 


powerful 





| lows: 


“On July 21 cotton fell off as much 
as $6 a bale without any change in 
the weather conditions which affect 
the amount of cotton produced. Many 
people who had stargd uncompre- 
hendingly on quotations for the Eng- 
lish pound at $4.35, were surprised. 
They failed to realize that commerce 
demands distribution as well as pro- 
duction, that much American cotton 
Engiish mill owners in 
the Liverpool market, and that any 
financial obstacle in the way of their 
purchasing our cotton would jam our 
warehouses-with unsold cotton and 


| bring down its price. 


the English pound is 


Owing to the disloca- 


“Normally 





Clover-- 
Vetch--- 
yNineligene 


Nitnr 


Inoculate the 


Seed With 


-Se 


It enables you to grow these crops where you failed before. 


In Your Cotton Alleys 


Plant after last 


working of cotton 
crop. Ready when cotton is picked. 
For grazing, hay 2nd soil building. 
Saves a season 


With Oats and Rye 


Makes very best feed. Will double 
your yield and build your soil. Vetch 
stubble turned under is equal to 700 
lbs. of good grade fertilizer per acre. 


The Best Paying Crop 


4 or 5 crops per year without cultiva- 
tion. Grows several years without re- 
seeding. Wonderful land builder. 


and be Sure of 
a Good Stand 


Improves your 


Address NitrA-Germ, Savannah, Ga. 


crop and land. Costs $2.0 er acre delivered. 
Write for FREB SEM No. 2-6 | ‘ 


tion of the world’s 





| threshing 





farm 


| nish references. 


finances, due*to 
the great debts piled up during the 
war, England owes us so much more 
than we owe her, that English drafts 
on America are more plentiful (and 
hence cheaper), than American drafts 
on England. This fact causes the dol- 
lar to rise in terms of the pound in 
both countries, by the usual laws of 
supply and demand. Already the Eng- 
lish pound is worth $4.35, which means 
that the pound will buy in American 
goods only 89% per cent—an extra 
cost to the British buyer of almost 
10% per cent. Under these circum- 
stances it is apparent why English 
buying of American cotton decreased, 
and why in turn the surplus of Amer- 
ican cotton being grown over the 
amount being sold, caused a break in 
the price of the bale. Countless other 
similar instances could be cited, of 
the difficulty of America in selling 
her goods to Europe, under the ex- 
isting conditions of foreign ex- 
change. 

“It remains for the American bank- 
ers to maintain the highways of com- 
merce by extending credits to Europe 
and facilitating the sale of foreign se- 
curities here, to bring exchange rates 
nearer to normal, and thus give an. 
outlet for American production as 
well as speed the reconstruction of 
Europe.” 





Pictures for North Carolina Rural 
Schools 


-W.: The April, 1919, bulletin of the 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh (you can get a copy free on 
application), contains all the neces- 
sary blanks and forms on which to 
apply for state aid in buying pictures. 
If your school is a one-teacher school, 
and has raised $5 for the purpose of 
buying pictures, the Department will 
provide an additional $5. For 
teacher schools the Department will 
duplicate amounts up to $10; for three 
teacher schools, amounts up to $15, 
and four teacher schools, amounts up 
to $20. 


Get a Feather Bed 


Beds 25-lb. $9.95; 30-lb. $10.95; 35-1b. $11.95; 40-Ib. 
$12.95; two 3-lb. pillows $1.75. All’new feathers, best 
ticking, We have$1,000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 
antee satisfaction or money back. Mail order today 
or write for catalog which also contains bargains in 
Rugs,Curtains Counterpanes, Blankets ,Comforts,etc. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO., {02 Chariette, N. C. 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM LANDS | 


We do not extend our general advertising guarantee 
to land advertisements, because every purchaser should 
see land before buying. 


BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE 


WE SELL undeveloped and developed deep, black 
soil, drained bottom lands in the new corn and 
pig country of Washington and Beaufort counties, 
North Carolina. 


POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 
North Carolina. 








Belhaven, 

















| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


eee An 


Ww anted—Mon to Learn Pharmace—G008 veaiiesian. 
Complete course in twelve months. Southern ae 
of Pharmacy. Next term begins October 7th. Address 
aay. As Hood, | 410 Candler _Building, Atlanta, | Ga, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents Ww anted— Meson sold 18 Sprayers and ‘Auto- 
Washers one Saturday. Profits, $2.50 each. Write 
Rusler Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mendingg lcaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample pac nano free. Dept. 701, Collette Mfg. 
Co., Amsterdam, N. 


Wantedi—An agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. he Progressive Farmer. 
Wanted to Canvass the farming 
soliciting orders for lubricating oils, 
geareses and paints. Excellent opportunity 
party; previous experience unnecessary Address at 
once, The Lennox Oil and Paint Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


oe 


W. BR. Carpenter, 











Salesman 
trade, 





“Wanted— Baperienced Dairyman. 
Cochran, 

Position Wanted— As” manager of hog farm, 
Eaton, Route 1, Tarboro, N. C 

Wanted—White Lady to do the 
ily of four. A. B. Andrews, Willington, 

Wanted—A respectable 
work, Good wages to right party. LB. 
Hope, N. C 

Wanted 
Have 


W. 8. 


house Ww work, k for, fam- 
8 





woman to do general house- 
8S. Rice, Spring 


parma, dairy or truck 
arming Cen fur- 
riwether, 8. C. 


on irene ek 


e in gen 
a Middleton, Me 


Positio J 
exp 5 ri 





and | 


fo rright | 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARM 


Corn Mills, 


Engines 


MACHINERY 


Saw 


DeLoach Co., 


Mills, Shingle Mills, Wate 
541, Atlanta, Ga 


r Wheel 





International Silo Filler; 


—Good « ondition ; 


ville, 


For Sale 


8-16 
bottom 14-inch Oliver plow, 
H. T. Me 


McCormick Corn 


bargains. Pinewood Farn 


Avery 
used only one sea 


Tractor and automatic 


Harves 
n, States 


dou ble! 


so 


criam, Newport News, Va., 4650 Washingual 


Avenue. 





For Sale—I 


20 tons a day; 


Ford. 
i ie 


Stamp for reply. David Harrell, 
Route 2. 


«. Motor Hay Press—4 h.p 


good condition. Will trad 


+ Capacie: 
e for new 


Reidsvillgg 





McCormick 


Corn 
first-class condition. 


not satisfactory. 
North Carolina. 


Harvester—Has cut 15 
Money and freight 


Price $150, H. 


acres; if 
re 
Stewart, Hendersoay 


turned 





Corn Harvester—One-man, 
Equal to a corn binder. 


gathering. 


for twenty-three years, 


Free catalog 


Corn Harvester Co., 


shov 


one-horse, one- 
Sold t 
Only $25, with fodd 
wing picture of harvester. 

Salina, Kan. 


row, 

o farm 

er_ binder 
Progre 





Belle City (I, H. C.) Silo Filler, with blower, 


feeder, 


per hour; works fine; price 


25 feet pipe, practically new, 


Soldering Outfit, 
$ McCormick 


ville, N. 


e corn 
Machinery kept sheltered. 
Cc. 


capaci 
$135 >. 
24 size, $5. 
harvester, 


good condi 


ty 8 


Home Canner 
Champion milk coo 


tior, 


Pinewood Farm, Sta 





~—_———eueeeeeeesenmn 


LIVESTOCK 


PAPAL PLALX 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


PRADO 


= 





For Sale—Two Herds Registered Angus © attle—Some 


beautiful bulls, 


Come at one 


e; 


heifers and cows; prices to suit buyer, 
pick choice; no better to be found? 


Howerton Bros., rh 


larksville, Va 





BERKSHI R ES 





Large 
¥ ‘arm, 


Berks a holera 
Petersburg, 


immune. 


Stone Gale | 


Registered Sey berd | gilts, service boars. 


Sanford 


McFerrin, 


Springfield, Ten: 





Berkshires—Pigs, 
American 


Graves, 


boars, bred 
National Bank, 


sows 
Richmond, 


James ; he 


Va. 





Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs—$8.50 each, 
registered, $1 extra. 
Hollywood Farm, 


10 weeks. 
anteed. 


“Am Offering two of the typiest, 
South 
All 
Cc. 


sows in the 
fine pigs. 
Springs, N. 


7 w 


Pores Knob, 
big boned 
Royal blood lines. Al 
regisitered. James Gray, 


eeks, od; * 


< ing tion gual- 
N. 


— 
80 super. 7 
Barium 





Midway 


please or 
ford, 


Berkshire 
gladly supply your Berkshire wants, 
refund money. 
Proprietor. 


Mocksville, N 
and gui 
Give us a trial. E 


Farm, 


CHESTER WHITES 


c., will 


si 
Tanta tw 





Cc. 
N. 

Registered 
breds for 
Redford, Va 


0. 1. 
Crouse, 


oO. 
killers. 


Tried Sows, Gilts, Pigs, etc. C. 
eS 





. Hogs—All 


Write me. R. Q. Owen, 


ages—Also cros#* 


Route 1 





D 


UROC-JERSEYS 





Re 
c hestnut Hill 


Rezistered Duroc 
Mount Laurel Farm, 


Boars 


Fine 
reasonable 


arm. 


Registered 
price. 


Jersey Pigs, Bred Gilts. “i 
oF 


Cleveland, 
Sx 
8 


Duroc-Jersey Brood 
Jones Farms, Kershaw, 


sure to tock up the unusual offers in Durocs bf Ss 


nd Service 


w— Bred; 





For 
Tbs 


Sale 
$15; 


finder 


Duroc Pigs— 
60 Ibs., $20. 

Closing Out!—Bred sows, gilts, 
breeding. 


North Carolina. 


30 to 40 Ibs., 
A. A. Autrey, 
baby Duro 
Farm, 


Autryv 


Alamance Duroc 


$12.50, 


40 to 0 
ille, N. 
cs; Path- 

Mebane, 





On the Livestock Page you will find just the Duroe- 


boar or 


by Chestnut Hill Farm. 


Registered 
dividual. 
Farm, 


vice. Col, 
Kd wards, 


Durocs—4-months boars, 
6-weeks 
Statesville, N. 


Pigs, either sex, $9. 
C, 


8. 


bred sow which you are looking for, offered 


$15; choice in- 


Pinewood 


Ten Extra Nice Duroc -Jersey Boars—Ready for ser ser- 
and Defender blood, $50 to $100. J. L 
Darlington, 





Three-months Durocs—Big Ga type, either sex, $15 


each, registered in buyer’s name. 


teed. A. B. 

Big Type 
hlood> 
anteed. 
be ate Springs, 


King, Wildwood, Va. 


Registered 

Well grown 

10 weeks old, 
Cc, 


N. 


Duroc-Jersey 
and thrifty. Satisfact 
$15. 


Satisfaction guaran- — 


Pigs—Orion’s 


ion guar 


Pine View Farm, C 


We Have Struck Iron on our farm and must sacri- 


fice our herd of registered 
prices. 
Montvale, 


at bargain 
F arm, 


Durocs. Everyt 
Write us quick to Mo 
Va. 


hing goes 
na Duroe 


Doubly Immune Duroe § Sows and Gilts—granddaugh- 


ters and great-granddaughters of 
Scissors 2nd. 


Colonels, bre 


Farm, 


d 


to 


Nashville, 


the 
our famous 
Tenn. 


Defenders and 


Knapp 





For Sale—: 

registered. 

$15 each. 
growing 


Winnsboro, 8s. 


3 


Duroc 

Alsc some good Duroc pigs, 3 months aids 
Registiered: price $25. 
condition 


Gilts, 5 months old, 


All in good, 
H. 


Write now. R. 


$20 each; 


heal: 
Lemm 


Maceo Farms Offer for Sale a Number of Duroc Pigs 
—10 weeks old; superb breeding, Defender or Cherry 


King strain; 


guarantee 
Road, 


pric 
boars ready for service. 
Satisfaction. 


“3 reasonable. Also a 


S. P. Spain & Sor 


Write us your wants. 


ly =, 





Defender Boar for 
best pig of litter that won first at SoutheasterD 
raised by Pig Club boy who 


pounds; 


and State fairs last year; 
has only one sow and doesn’t need him. F 
hundred R. 


for one 


Marietta, Ga. 


Sale—15 months, 


dollars gets him. J. 


four ere 


irst. check 
M 





ESSEX 


xtra Fine Resistered Essex Pigs—10 to 14 weeks 


olde 


et. 50 to $20. 


E. A. Aldridge, Randlem 


an, N. © 





For Sale—Registered ——< Pigs—Two months old, 
seventeen dollars. Ye 


P. P. Stocky, Bishopville, 
~ HAMPSHIRES 


8. ¢. 





Registered Hampshire Pigs. 


Re idsville, 2. C. 
Registered Hampshire Pigs—Write Maury & Klutt 


Albemarle, N. 


Saunook Plantation, 








Registered Sampahine Pigs, Shoats, Bred 50Ne Bis 


toars for Sale— Prices reasonable. 
highest awards 
Ga. 


We won 
Allen, 


Hoschton, 


at fairs.last year. 


Best blood lines. 


L ¢ 





For Sale— 


herd boar, bred sows. 
| seys, bred to half brother ofo bull selling for $25 
Ne Plus Wltra. 


of 


son 


Registered, 
Two registered May Rose S00, 


North Carolina. 


immunized Hampsh 


R. L. Thomason, 


ed 
hire pigs 


ee 





POLAND-CHINAS 





Big Type Poland-Chinas—Pigs, 


Quincey McMahan, 


bred gilts. 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


—— 
Address 





$10; 10 to 12, 


Registered Poland- — Pigs—8 to 10 
50 


$12. 


weeks old, 


. T. Owen, Buffalo Jet., V& 





Pigs—Best breeding, 
| Will please you. 


Round Hill, 


Va 


aa and females, 
Pedigrees. D. Tt 


nomas 


pot, — 





t 
Big Type Poland China Pigs—From two sires, ey 
blood lines, herd litter average above ten pigs. Hi 
Groove Farm, Conover, N. C. 





For Sale—Registered, 
Poland-China Sows—$100 
these sows, 
Croghan, 8. 


from 
Mt. 


registered, 
Cc. 


Sy | Type, Best Bred 
$125. Pigs, 8-16 w 
$15-$20. et 0. 





for Sale—Registered 
Poland: China Sows—$100 

registered, 
Cc. 


these 
Croghan, 


from 
Mt 


sows, 


8 


Big Type, Best, Bred 
, $125. Pigs, 


$15-$20. 0. 





Big Type Poland-Chinas—Let us know you 


We have 170 
improved 
guaranteed. 


head 


H. 


kind. 
J. 


all ages; strictly 
Pedigrees furnished. Sat 
Talley & Co., Henderson, 


-16 weeks ae 
8; Taylor, 


high-b 
tissf 


Western 
eeks old, 
“Taylor, . 
Wester 


” 


wants. 
red, big. $b 





_ Tones Farms, 


_ Leghorns, 


Saturday, August 30, 1919) 


POLAND-CHINA 

Big Bone Poland-China Gilts—Sired by Nebraska- 

bred boar of C aldwell’s Big Bob strain; $75 each at 7 
_ Other big type gilts, $50 at 6 months; year- 

$100; service boars, with extra good Ne, 

Somerville, Mitchells, Va. 

TAMWORTHS 

Registered Tamworth Pig—Price $15. 
Orange. Va. 

Pure-bred Tamworth Pigs—$15 per pair. These are 
fine, thrifty pigs and make the best bacon grown, 
w. E. Merritt, Mount Airy, N. C. 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 





months 





Unis Rivala, 





Angus Calf; 4 
and herd of 
and cows of 


~"¢-Months ~old i Pure bred Aberdeen- 
pure-bred Polled Hereford bull, 3 years; 
grade lierefords and Shoorthorn heifers 
part breed. H. G. Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 
“Orde rs Accepted Now for Pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus 
Pulls rtNovember shipment), black, blocky individuals; 
trained for acceptable service. Come look herd over. 
Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. 


HOLSTEINS _ 


Holstein Bull Calves—From Advanced Registry dams. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 
or Sale—One Registered Holstein Bull—One year 
beautifully marked, well developed, good dispo- 


a Apply Malbourne Farm, Durham, N. C 


Otter Car Load Lot of “High- grac de Holsteins—C ‘OWS, 
fresh, and nearby springers; also bred heifers; tuber- 
gulin tested Now is time to buy Prices advancing 
rapidly. W. BR. Hooker, Nokesville, Va 

For Sale—Forty Holstein Cows and Heifers; thirty 
Guernsey cows and heifers; registered Holstein and 
Quernsey bulls; Holstein and Guernsey heifer calves; 
ten Black Poll Relters twelve Hereford cows. Write 
Geo. 0 0. | Stine, Box 774, Bichmond, Va. 


pha 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves for Sale. 
arm, Boonville, Cc. 

Jersey ale —Frem om excellent dams, entitled to reg- 
istration. C. T. Lamb, Garland, N. C. 
“Jersey Bull Calf—Raleigh breeding; 
for valuable sire. Price fifty dollars. 
Ferm, Conover, N. C. 


Fight igh-g 

















Fairview 





good prospect 
Hickory Grove 





High-grade Jersey and Guernsey Cows and 
fen Yearling Heifers—Cows due to calve in November, 
Tuberculin tested; all right in every particular. Will 
sell lot at low price to close out grades. M. B. Rowe 
& Co., Fredericksburg, Va. 


SHORTHORNS 
Registered Shorthorn Bulls—All 


Shorthorn heifers, junior two end. 
Halifax Farms, Scotland Neck, N. 


SHEEP 


Shropshire 
Write F. 








ages 25 grade 


three-year-olds. 


Buck Lambs— 


Sale—High-grade 
H. Menden- 


For § 
Good individuals; guaranteed. 
hall, High Point, N. C. 





GOATS 
“Qwelve Pure-bred Angotas—$125; pa 
Harbison, Morganton, N. C. 
For Sale—Large white, well broken goat, $15. Homer 
evcos, $1 pair. Roy W. Strickland, Swepsonville, 
forth Carolina. 


For Sale—2 Angora Billie Goats—$40 each; 1, 
fegistered, $35. Non-shedding; purest imported blood. 
. E. Garlock, Pomonkey, Charles County, 
Maryland. 


, $25. J. M. 








500, $1.50; 
$17.50. 


Cabbage Plants for Winter Heading Ready—300, $1; 
000, $2.50 postpaid; express, 10,000, 


Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 





Seng Ready—Cultivated, 
~. 25, 


grade seed; 
winter heading. 
| for $1.40. 


Cabbage _Collatd 
stocky, 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
postpaid Councill’s Plant Farm, Frankiin, Va. 


Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—From high- 
leading varieties now ready to set for early 
$1.75 per 1,000; 500 by mail, postpaid, 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Winter Heading Cabbage and 





Flat 
| 500 for $1; 
|} mail collect. 


profit, 
shortest supply of green food known in years 
in, 
plants tell your grower 
Wakefield. 
first 

Cash 
smile. 
cabbage seed 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, Wakefields, Succession, 

Dutch. Ready August 25th. -75 per 1,000 

5,000 or over, $1.50 per 1,000; by express or 
Order early. Clark Piant Co., Box 108, 


Thomasville, Ga. 





and Thousands of Dollars—Good clean 
on cabbage the next eight months. The 
Cash it 
Turn your winter time into dollars When buying 
to send you our Long Island 

It sure is one hustiing cabbage. Gets there 
weight stays there all the time on looks. 
on cabbage. Look at your bank book and 
Robert Hackney, Durham, N. C. High-grade 
Write him 


Thousands 
made 





with 
in 








CLOVER 


| BE. W. 
| nes 


HAY 


Alfalfa and Johnson Hay for Sale—Car lots. Bacon 
& Hudson, Gallion, Ala. 


eee Anwes — AND Sean. 











and Bur Clovers, Rye, other seasonable 
seeds. 


Co., 


Barley and 


Seedsmen, Huntsville, Ala, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Crushed _ Oyster Shells for Poultry—i00 Ms., 75c; 
500, $3.25; 1,000, $6. Oakshore Poultry Farm, 
Cc. 


W averly Miils, 8. 
€ow Hides Are Advancing so Rapidly it is impossible 
to price them here, Write at once for the very latest 
highest quotations. Always express hides to Athens 
Hide Co., Athens, Ga. Salt always in summer. 
HONEY 

bright 
quality 
Cc. 





PAAR AL 








comb honey, in 


‘a Wanted—Large quantities 
and quantity. 


ections and bulk. Give price, 
_Crabtree, Hillsboro, N. 


KODAK FINISHING | 





lots ; 
Rosedale, 


bushels, 
Winchester, 


for Sale—10 cents per B., 50-mb. 


Bur Clover Seed 
and over. Mrs, C. B, Allen, | 


8% cents, 100 Ds. 
Miss 





grower 500 
Walter Arnold, 


from 


$10. 


Seed—Direct 
recleaned ; 


Crimson Clover 
new crop, 
Tenn 


odak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
White. Kodak Shop, Birmingham. Ala. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


100 Envelopes or Letterheads—40c; 500, 
paid Womble Press, B, Bear Creek, N. ¢ 








$1.60, post- 





crop, 
Franklin Co. 


of Crimson Clover Seed—1919 
f.o.b. Winchestef, Tenn. 
Winchester, Tenn. 


Thousand Bushels 
at $10 per bushel, 
Creamery Ass’n., 


Ten 





which insures a stand; 
5e 
Link, Abbeville, 8 


Bur Clover—Just as swept up, thoroughly inoculated, 
no noxious weeds or grasses; 
less than 50 Ibs. Robt. 8. 


per Ib.; no order for 
1 


“GRASS SEED 





threshed seed. 
cording 
write 
Claremore, 


Grass—Want from one to ten tons well 
Can pay $150 per ton or upward ac- 
to quality. Preparatory to sending sample, 
hentgar, bina you have The O'Bannon Co., 
Okla. 


Means’ 





OATS 





Frank Puryear, Orange, Va. 


Virginia Gray Winter Oats—$1.40 per bushel, Write 








Sons, 


RYE 
Wanted—Abruzzi Rye—Quote prices. Jeffreys & 
Cc. 


Goldsboro, N. 





Cobb, Culberson, N. 


Hightower Seed Co., Hattiesburg, 


North Carolina Recleaned Rye—$2.25 bushel. Luther 
Cc. 


Wanted—To Buy Abruzzi | Rye—Sample and quote. 
Miss. 








per bushel, 
fore it is gone. 


Write J. M. Field, Climax, N. €., if you are in the | 


market for as much as | 100 bushels of Abruzzi Tye. 


Abruzzi Rye—Put u up in 2%-bushel bags; “price “$3 
freight paid. Send cash immediately be- 
Nubbin Ridge Farm, Climax, N. 





TURNIP SEED 





est freeze; $1 pound. 


Winter Turnip Seed—Guaranteed to stand the hard- 
Millsaps Bros., Hairston, Miss. 





PECANS 





All About Papershell Pecan. Culture—Free. Bass 


Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. i 


farm a name. 
advertise your 


Use Printed Stationery—Give your 
Put yourself in the business class and 
farm and products by using printed stationery. 
than usual cost plain stationery. We specialize on 
printing for farmers and breeders; furnish fine stock 
illustrations of any breed free and make free delivery 
Write for samples and prices. Commercial Printing 
Company, Corner Seventh and Ellis Streets, Augusta, 
Georgia, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 














Land RBuyers—Send for Virginia Farm and Timber 
Bulletin. Dept. 44, Emporia, Va. 

Land for Sale—If you want to uy a ~ gor od 
write to R. §. Anderson, Hawkinsvilie, Ga 

For Sale—A few select farms in Colquitt County, 
at a bargain. Write L. M. Burns, Moultrie, Ga. 

For Sale—River and Hill Farms—40 to 3,000 acres 
cheap. Write us your wants. Farmers’ Exchange, 
Columbia, La 

For Sale—125 Acres Land—In Bladen County $12.50 
per acre. For particulars write W. H. Green, Norman, 
North Carolina. 

150-Acre Farm for Sale—15 acres cleared; % mile 
from school, churches, railroad. J. T. Mills, Wallace, 
North Carolina. 

For Sale—Home with river frontage, 55 acres; 
school, postoffice, and fine ocean beach. Sathuel L. 


Jeffords, Canaveral, Fla. 
———— 


“farm, 
































JENNETS AND JACKS 


Two best Spanish Jacks in Carolinas—Large type. 
Kershaw, 8. C 


We Are Closing Out and Offer~Two Good Jacks, 
and three jennetts cheap. W. 8. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 


DOGS 


Pointer Pups—Males, $5. Mother dog, wat trained, 
_. _. guaranteed. R. W. Bledsoe, St. 

















RABBITS 
Fine Belgian Hares—Best that grow. 


~Pure-bred Rufus Reds—Fall " gtock ready. 
right. Ridout Habbing. Aiken, 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 


Reaistered Two- ~year- -old Boar—Eighty dollars ; “grade 
as Guernsey bull; and pony mare. Cheap. Box 60, 
cm. C. 





Willie Nash, 


Prices 








For Sale—100 Head Cows and Heifers—Grade Hol- 
steins and Jerseys. Address A. L. Deal, Oaklawn 
Farm, Mooresville, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS ~ 


Single Comb we Leghorn Pullets—$1.50. 
Poultry Farm, Noel, Va. 











Noel 





Drk Red Single Comp Cockerels—Two dollars each 
Fairview Farm, Boonville, N. C. 


~ Pure- bred 
$2. 





(Rare Beauties) Single Comb Brown 
H. Riggan, Warrenton, N. C. 


paretlay send Single Comb White and Brown Leg- 
Pullets and Cockerels—$1.50 and $2. EB. J. 
Harbison Nebo, N. C. 


“ingle Comb White Leghorn Pullets for for, Sale— Will 
be pying October, when eggs are high, $2.50 and $ 
. Jd. 8. Pickett, Durham, Cc, 


Bingle Comb White Leghorns—American and English 
s@ains. Pullets and cockerels for sale. 10 years’ 
, wilentifie breeding. Descriptive circular free. Sunset 
| Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 


“Bingle Comb White Leghorn Hens—1,200 Fancy 
p Soaring a, that are almost arene moulting and 

will lay fall and winter eg ese are some 
ot our tency” breeding pens ona "Reve proven heavy 

For quick sale, in small lots, $1.90 each; 1 
$175. Also fine lot of cockerels to mate ‘with 
at = 50 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 





100, 
them, 
Ensley, Ala. 





ROCKS 
For Gale White, Rock roosters—Fine strain; spring 
sateh; $3 and $3.5 W. RB. Porter, Council, N. C. 


ed a Ringlets. Coakerels, 
Pyles, $2.50 and $38. Mrs. H. W. Weaver, 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


es, Rhode Island Red Cockerels end Pullets, 
M. C. Hardin, King’s Creek, 





=> Comb ——- ld trio from a ‘Chicago 

on mating, $10; year- ~old exhibition cock, dark rich- 

red, surface and under- -color, $15; hens, $8.50, $4 
5 Miss | Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, c. 

Craig’s Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Exhibition, 

n girain. Winners at leading Southern shows. 

a. ee list and particulars. E. H. Craig, 





“t 





A TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
sPor Sale—o ornish, $2; ae Orpingtons, $1.50. 





a. 
a Nesmith, Morrisville, ” 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 
qiseckney—Long Island Cabbage seed. Dur- 








Collard 
Carolina. 


Georgia Cabbage es Collard Plants—500, 
000, 9 P22, Postpai J. T. Council & Sons, 


Plants—1,000 expressed, $1.25; 500 
Prompt shipment. Plant Farm, Ulah, 





ONTINUED prosperity depends upon two things—the production of 
more goods and ability to market this increased production at a 


profit. Labor and capital must both 


be profitably employed. 


Adevrtising is being used, and will continue to be used in even 


greater measure, toward the solution of those two problems. 


why business men are interested in 


Advertising 


New Orleans, 
September 21-25, 1919 


At this meeting internationally known representatives of the employer 
and the wage earner will discuss plans for uniting capital and labor for 
greater production. 


Advertising men understand the other fellow’s 


That is 
the great 


Convention 


viewpoint. When the 


right plan is suggested, they will do their part in getting the message 
to the employer, the worker, the consumer, in a language each under- 


stands. 


In like manner, this great meeting will be directly helpful in pointing 


ways toward new 
All business men and women are 


For further information, hotel reservation 


and larger markets. 


invited to attend and participate. 
s, etc., write at once to 


Associated Advertising Clubs 
Of the World 


110 West 40th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 





ccemesnmenaRne A amen 








For prices and particulars address, I. Wind & | fi “4 oo 
ve miles Lyons. 








| Fitz gerald, 


Cheaper | 


| graded schools 





| Heard B ldg. , Jacksonville, 


| Columbus, 
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Durham County, 120 Acres—Improved ; 
Durham, near ga of North Carolina. 
Fulford, Durham, N. C. 


For Sale — 1,100-Acre 
County, Georgia 4,000-Acre Farm—Extra fine 
stock raising. Address Box 335, Macon, Ga. 


For Rent—190 Acres in high state of cultivation; 
red pebbly, well drained, stumped; four tenant houses; 
Gordon Dickerson, Lyons, Ga. 


Write the Kenbridge Real Estate Co., for the best 
tobacco and grain lands. Large and small farms at 
poseseat> prices. Kenbridge Keal Nstate Co., Ken- 
ridge, a. 


For Rent 1920—A 4-6 horse and a 2-3 fiorse farm. 
Suitable to tobacco, cotton, corn. Standine rent or 
customary share rent. Good places’. R. C. Barrett 
Carthage, N. C 


Improved F arm — Pulaski 
tor 





For Sale—My nine- room residence ; "waterwo rks, : 
erage, etc.; within a block of A. & V. depot; together 
20 acres land on which are located 8 good tenant 
all occupied. This property can be bought for 

G. H. McNeill, Newton, Miss 


Sale—650 Acres of Bright Tobacco Land—3 
3 stables, 6 tobacco barns, flue curing; mules, 
—*; swine, machinery. Address BE. Rowell, 
a. 


houses, 
$15,000 
For 
houses, 
horses, 
Scottsburg, 








_ Barm for Sale—518 Acres—300 in high state of cul 
tivation, 5 miles from Fitzgerald, Ga., on graded roads; 
fine for cotton, 


corn and tobacco; Pebble clay subsoit 
This place will double in price 


in few years. Fine for 
stock farm. Price sixty dollars per acre; 


J part terms 
Don’t write; wire or come at once W. D. Branch 
Ga. 


Sale—Several nice 





farms near Apex, N. C 
Apex is on the National Highway, 14 miles south of 
Raleigh, has two railroads, three tobacco warehouses 
and highest average tobacco market in the state. Sur- 
rounding country has good roads, good churches and 
Farms produce finest tobacco as well 
corn and small grain. Terms arranged 
Apex, N. C 


~ For 


as cotton, 
L. 8S. Olive 


For Sale—Thirty miles from Savannah; one mite 
from good town; 325 acres, 150 cleared, fenced anit 
under high state of cultivation; creek runs through 
property. Splendid residence, barns, tenant houves 
if agg want a fine farm, here it is. Write me about 
farm lands in South Georgia; best and cheapest to 
le cotton, stock and general farm lands in country 
R. 4 Cooper, Savannah, Ga. 


Money-making Florida Farm—$2,000. Clo: 
to good town, near famous Indian River section; goo 
land, adapted to all Florida crops; loam soil 
subsoil. Almost new 2-story house, vine-clad verandas, 
overlooking village; working buildings. Owner’s bus 
ness calling him elsewhere, unusual bargagin at $2,000 
easy terms. Details page 68, Catalog Bargain 
States, copy free. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 
Fla. 
Georgia Farm—400 Acres—2 -story, 
practically new; good tenant houses, stables and car 
riage house; artesian well fine flowing spring; 5-acre 
fish-pond; 5 acres bearing pecans; 10 acres in 1-year 
old pecans; 10 acres in peaches,- first crop this year; 
250 acres under hog wire; grist mill, making money 
every month; 14% miles from schools and churches; fine 
graded roads. Can carry $5,000 at low rate of interest 
for five years. $16,000 for quick sale. Jno. T. Fletcher, 
Ga. . 


For Sale—330 Acres—Special Quick Sale Offer, 
$6.500, easy terms. On main improved highway, near 
high school, church, splendid neighbors and railway 
town; some 100 acres cleared; all fine character soil; 
fine lay antl nicely watered; partly fenced; smal! house, 
tenant house, splendid large barn, stable, silo, ete.; 








10-Acre 


ee 


10-room house, 


| fully 600,000 feet good saw stuff, will double in fow 


Act at once if you want a real snap. Farms 


years. 
R. Fredericksen Co., Blackstone, 


all sizes and prices. 
Virginia. 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railw ay line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. A 
new farming and livestock region with new towns is 
being opened up. This territory already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibill- 
ties proven by actual experience. Here you can profit- 
ably raise cotton, corn, sorghums, and fruit. It is an 
ideal livestock and dairy country. Low prices for un- 
tilled lands and very easy terms. Move in early and 
take first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
T. C. Spearman, 1027 Railway Exchange, Chicago, IU 


“What Is Farm Land in South Carolina Worth? That 
is not an easy question to answer unless the answer be 
that it is worth all it costs and whatever it can be 
bought for. Some recent sales of farm lands in South 
Carolina have suggested this query. Real estate—farm 
property—has not increased in price in keeping with 
practically everything else, but there can be no doubt 
of the fact that it has increased in value. Land that 
will produce a bale of cotton to the acre is worth all 
of $300 per acre, but it can be bought for a great deal 
less. Farm land may appear to those who are thinking 
of buying to be too high at present prices, but present 
prices are high only according to the old standard of 
value. That has passed. It belongs to another day. 
Farm lands in this section are cheaper today than they 
will be next year or at any time in the future. It 
would appear, therefore, that farm lands in South 
Carolina are an excellent investment. I have listed 
farms in several sections of South Carolina, and their 
prices are low. Write me for full particulars. W 
erm S Beat Estate, Arcade Bldg., Phone 649, Co- 
umbia, 8. . 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


PLLA AAA AAA AAAAAAL 











Renee nnn owe 


BERKSHIRES—BIG TYPE 


100-h. MARCH BOARS— SERVICE BOARS 
BRED AND OPEN GILTS. 
APRIL PIGS—Mated Pairs Unrelated. 


MELTON FARM, 
W. D. NELSON, HEPHZIBAH, GA. 


Pigs—Bred Sows—Service Boars 
We offer for sale 75 Spring and ag J mated 


in pairs and trios, no 
11 Bred Gilts safe with roe Pa service boars, 6 ‘ 13 


months old, each one registered and guaranteed. 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C, 


CHESTER WHITES 
0. 1. 1. G. "s—Choice 5-months-old Boars; Bred and 
Gilts, Bred Sows. Choice from 8 to 10 pan old, 
at $18 each; pairs, no akin, $95; trios, $55, istered. 
Pigs are out of 400. to 600- bb. sows and sired 3 heavy- 
bo: cluding the 1917 Virginia State Chem- 


OWEN, acre Phone 2406, BEDFORD. VA. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


WE ARE BREEDERS of Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
—— and can coool breeding stock of any age 
and in any number. e will be get 4 have you 
visit Broad Acre Ranch Terra Ceia, 


POTTER FARMS, pccied RES 
Belhaven, North Carolina. 


Sterling Herd Registered Durocs 


BRED SOWS, BRED AND OPEN GILTS, AND 
SERVICE BOARS OF STERLING QUALITY. 




















R. @ 0 























. W. WATSON, CHARLOTTESVILLE. VA. 
(Livestock ads, continued on next page) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








_DUROC.- JERSEYS 





Foundation Durocs 


We recently sold to Ideal Duroc 
Farm, Ramseur, N. C:, a foun- 
dation herd of sows, all mated 
to ORION CHERRY FRIEND 
3rd. The wise ones are going 
after the get of this boar. Re- 
member who owns him. 








JORDAN BROTHERS, 
McCullers, North Carolina. 











IF YOU WANT A 


HERD BOAR or a BRED SOW 


I will hold a combination sale 
on above date of the Best Lot of 
Durocs to be sold this summer. 
Watch for big ad later. 
Young Pigs for Sale at all times. 
Home of the World’s Grand 
Champion Blood. 


Kinards Duroc Stock Farm, 
Kinards, South Carolina. 








~ 
Remember Sept. 18th, 1919 








DUROCS— Big Type —DUROCS 


We have a few choice BOAR PIGS 
sired by some of the great 1,000-fb. 
boars of Iowa and Nebraska, and 
out of 750-Ib. sows. Our entire herd 
is Western bred, and we can sell 
you a pig that should develop into 
a Great High-backed 1,000-Ib. boar. 
CLOVER LEA FARM, 


E. M. Dawson, Owner, Elkwood, Va. 
# _o 
RIGHT RIGHT 


BLOOD DUROCS TYPE 


RiGHt FrSiceEts 


Tlave several March Gilts that are show prospects, 
$35 each; weight 90 Ihs.; registered in your name. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE HOOKS FARM 
, WHITE PLAINS, GEORGIA. 




















Reg. Duroc-Jersey Hogs for Sale 


&8-Weeks-old Pigs, $15 up; 5-months-old Pigs, 
up; Bred Gilts, $50 to $75 each; Bred Sows, 
to $150 each; Service Boars. 

Order quick and get a bargain, as must reduce 
stock on hand. Everything guaranteed to be as 
represented or money refunded. 


KLONDIKE FARMS, 





$25 
$75 


WESTON, GA. 











QUALITY RED POLLS 


The LARGEST and LEADING HERD in the SOUTH. 
ONE OF THE LARGEST IN AMERICA 

My herd has been admitted to the State Tubercular 

Accredited List by the Virginia Livestock Sanitary 

Board and the National Accredited List by the De- 

portent of Beer Washington 


15 BULL CALVES—Under one year old, and 

20 COWS AND HEIFERS—now ready for sale. 

Also a few OLDER BULLS ready for service. 

Nothing under $100, and priced according to quality 
and age Write us your wants or come and look. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
E. B. Craddock & Son, Owners, 


CLUSTER SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 











DUROCS—— Tried Boars, 


very popular breeding. 


CHESTNUT HILL FARM, 





Bred Sows, 


TWO TRIED ey (already proven sires) ; 
WELL AS BRED SOWS AND GILTS. 


We are putting our whole time into the DUROCS and know that we have them as good as the best 
offer some Boars by Orion Cherry King and out of Sows by Reformer and Cherry Boy. 


EVERYTHING POSITIVELY GUARANTEED AS 


Gilts 


ALSO SPRING BOARS 


DUROCS 





We 
Also others of 


REPRESENTED. COME, WIRE OR WRITE. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 























The best 


J. 


@ 
“HAMPSHIRES” — 
in Registered Hampshires 
for sale at reasonable prices. 
“We Have Good Ones.” 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
E. Hall, Prop., Soperton, Ga. 














Six litters of Orion Cherry King and 
Giant Wonder. 
bred for August 
ber farrow. 
ages at reduced prices for next 30 days. 


W. R. KIMBALL, 


BUY DUROCS 


25 Gilts and 20 Sows 
, September and Octo- 
Pigs any quantity and all 





Hargrove, N. C. 


























BEST ON EARTH 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


STOCK FOR SALE 


Write FRED L. OBENCHAIN, Bainbridge, Ind. 
Sec’y-Treas. National Spotted Poland China Record 











Shanklin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads. Goiden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell. Tormentor, 
Oxtord Laas ana Eminent Famiiies. 
no better biood tnan tnese ramous proven tamiiies. 


Write for Descriptions and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 





You know there is 






Successor to 
Tayter Plantation 


CAMDEN, S. C. 














REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


Bred Sows — Young Pigs — Young Boars 
For the beginner the best investment in 
hogs is a Tried Bred Sow. MHampshires 
are prolific, good mothers, healthy. Our 
sows at the last farrowing averaged eight 
pigs to the litter. A few good sows at $50 
each. Not many left at this price. Order 
early. Write us your wants, 


THE CEPEK FARM, CANTON, MISS. 














POLAND- CHINAS ~ 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ee eee 








HEREFORDS 








Great Offering of 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Sired by Young’s Buster and 
Blue Valley King, out of choice 
sows. We have never had a 
better lot. Two to three months 
old, $20 each; young males ready 
for service and gilts ready to 
breed, $25 to $50. Order quick. 
GREENSBORO NURSERIES 
& STOCK FARM, 
John A. Young & Sons, 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 











Big Type Poland-China Pigs 


I have for sale both Boars and Gilts, strictly big 

type Poland-China pigs, and two are prize win- 

ners at the fair last week, and I will sell them 

teasonable to make room for fall pigs I also have 

a few of the best Boars I ever saw of the breed 

ready for service, with great weight and bone. 
For Prices, etc., Address 


JOHN W. ALEXANDER, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 























Poland-China 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE, 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH 


Alt Ages, English, Canadian 
or American B 
LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HEBD IN THE SOUTH. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
South Carolina. 


Hogs Hogs 








Columbia. 








SUNNY HOME FARM 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


have been to the fore in the South- 
east for nearly twenty years. Ready 
now to book another crop of quality 
bull calves for late fall and early win- 
ter delivery. 

Can spare a few choice Heifer Calves. 
Also all at,the most reasonable prices 
as has been our custom for years. 
Every cow in the herd of our own 
breeding. 

-urchase your breeding stock at 
home from those who back their sales 
with cash and a lifetime reputation. 
Come and pick your bull, or write. 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va., 
R. F. D., Rockingham County. 











_GUERNSEYS ~ 


eee 


Farm at Draper, North Carolina. 
LL ————— 





CLOVER FARM GUERNSEYS 


Den’t Buy a Bull Because He Is Cheap. 
Tuy one that will improve your herd, one that will 
couble the value of your herd and himself double 
in value in three years. 
“The rememberance of quality remains long after 
1e price is forgotten.”’ 


JAMES L. McINTOSH, DOVESVILLE, S. C. 


—GET GUERNSEYS— 


$280 was the average price paid for 233 pure-bred 
GUERNSEYS, both sexes, in 8 GUERNSEY sales 
held in North and South Carolina in 1918. This 
high average was reached because the Southern 
farmer appreciates the large production and the 
quality of the product of the GUERNSEY cow 
Send for our free booklet,— 
“Why 1! Chose the Guernsey.” 

THE Fa nated GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Box 








eterboro, N. H. 











(/ ) 
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REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 

11 Cows 10 Calves 

1 4-year-old Bull 
Will Sell One or All. 


O. B. CALOHAN, 


WARRENTON, VA. 








KR 


Z 








OLD OOOO 


~. 








Fifty Head cf Grade Hereford 
Cattle for Sale 


cattle are full but not Registered. 


These 














WILL, BE SOLD AT A BARGAIN TO CLOSE 
M. K. LEE, MONROE, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS 
HOLSTEINS HOLSTEINS 


Beautifully marked, 4-6 months old, from extra heavy 
milk producing dams ey are practically pure- 
breds and are also bred for production. There are 
only a few left. Don’t wait to write, as first check 
or bonds get them, $50 each, f.o.b. Also bred two- 
“year-olds for $125 each 

Safe Arrival and Satisfaction 


MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, 


Guaranteed. 
Gilberts, tllinols. 














_HOLSTEINS — 


DO YOU WANT MORE] 
WINTER MILK? 


23 Head of High-grade Holstein-Friesian 
Heifers that will freshen in October 
and November. Bred to pure-bred sire 
of high-producing ancestry. 





7 Head of High-grade Guernsey Cows— 
Just fresh. 


10 Head of High-grade Guernsey Heife: 
that will freshen within the next 
to 90 days. 


Prices very low considering quality and 


breeding. All animals tuberculin tested, 
Write 
R. E. HUNT, BLACKSBURG, VA. 











$150,000 FOR 
PRIZES 


. e . . 

Publicity and Extension Service 

Breeders of Holsteins unanimously 
voted to quadruple the fees for recording 
transfers of their cattle sold, and spend 
the income therefrom to place the mer- 
its of this greatest of dairy breeds before 
the public. If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets and inform yourself on 
how to make money in breeding dairy cattle. 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vermont. 



































HOLSTEIN COWS for Sale 


30 or 40 Holstein Cows for saleat my 
farm, 1 mile from Soudan, and 4 miles 
from Clarksville, Va. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN T. LEWIS, 
Clarksville, Virginia. 











SHEEP 


mn enn eee aed 











The most profita- 
ble farm crop. We 
are breeders and 
mporters of the fin- 
est registered. 
CHEVIOTS, SHROPSHIRES 
SOUTHDOWNS, HAMPSHIRES 
Big Importation Just Arrived 
Choice animals of both sexes for, sale 
Descended from famous prize winners 
$150,000 Flock to Select From 
Rams from $50 to $500, ewes from $40 to $300 
Special Offer to Beginners 
Foundation flock, 1 yearling ram, 4 yearling ewes $250 
Send for The Gospel of the Golden Hoof" and 
price list 
Ct IMMERGLEN FARMS, Inc. 
W. T. Hyde, vm Box P Cooperstown, N.Y. 
. E. Gifford, Mgr. 



















BUY A SHEEP ! HAMPSHIRES THE BEST 
+ MUTTON BREED. Write 

AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 

to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 

pear you. COMFORT A, TYLER, Secretary, 

48 Weedland Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Registered Shropshire Rams, Ewes 
Karly buyers get better selections. 
A Pleased buyers in 31 states. 
3. D. A. @REEN, Mer., Route E. OAKLAND, ILL 








F ALE 
A bunch of registered Shrop- 
shire rams, ready for service; 
priced worth the money. 
HOWARD CHANDLER 
Chariton, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
teecceneeesiee le” 














OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PK- DURHAM. 








c- . 
FOR THE BEST z 

Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 

REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
COMPANY, 


(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 


Winston-Salem, Route 1, *N. Cc. 
Rosson ae 


Cattle ——— Goats 
Registered 
Percheron Horses —— Angora 


LANDMARK FARMS, 





























Horses — 
Aberdeen-Ancus. 
Goats 





A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga 














Saturday, August 30, 1919] 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
f =, 
LOOK AND LISTEN! 
i 
: AT JONESVILLE, VA., SEPT. 12th, 1919 
MOE 18 roars 1G 1s_36 
ye FEMALES BULLS a= 
FAIRFAXES BEAU DONALDS 
REPEATERS 
This consignment is composed of cattle of the || There is a growing demand for breeding stock, 
2 very best breeding, such as Fairfaxes, Beau Don- || go now is the time to buy before they go higher. 
' alds, Repeaters, and others of equal prominence. 
This is by far the best lot of cattle ever offered to || You cannot afford to miss this sale, so don’t fail 
the public at their own price in the state of Virginia. || to be at the ringside on September twelfth. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG * el =z 
: 9 
| LEE COUNTY HEREFORD BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
J.T. MUSICK, Sales Manager, 3 ; 
PENNINGTON GAP, VIRGINIA & Cai Oe OE 
( 4 \ 
AYRSHIRES BERKSHIRES PERCHERONS ||! Public Auction of Dairy Cows 
’ SC HOOLMASTER SURPEB US and CHAR PRINCE Oth "One Dispersal Sale of 40 Head of Pure-bred and High-grade 
u blood lines and individuals are the ine HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN DAIRY COWS AND YOUNG STOCK 
: Ae meee er See ie By | AT ROARING BROOK BREEDING AND DAIRY FARM 
. One PERCHERON Stallion and Five Grade Colts, priced to sell. (W. A. STOCKTON, Owner) 
" . PINEHURST FARMS, Pinehurst, N. C. Six Miles Southwest from Blackstone, Virginia. 
LEONARD TUFTS, Owner. H. C. BUCHAN, Manager. 











. Ke J Monday, Sept. 8th, 1919, at 1:00 P. M. 


The grade Cows are as near pure-bred as possible to have them. 














Young, large in size, and heavy producers—the six-gallon kind. 














The Pure-breds are foundation stock, young, with breeding, produc- 
HERDLEA GUERNSE ; S tion and individuality; dairy type. 
- A number of Pure-bred Bull and Heifer Calves with best of breeding 
- HERDLEA BULLS WILL INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION. will be sold. 
HERDLEA BULLS WILL INCREASE YOUR REPUTATION. Only one cow in herd over 6 years old; all fresh or heavy spring- 
eats : mes ‘ ers. Tuberculin tested. Just the kind for big winter production. 
HERDLEA GIVES THEIR COWS EVERY OPPORUNITY. You will have few opportunities to buy as big milkers, young and 
HERDLEA WILL MAKE SPECIAL PRICES TO SMALL healthy. Write for pedigrees. Six months’ time on approved security. 
BREEDERS AND BEGINNERS. Reference: any bank or business house in Blackstone. 
A. T. HERD, Proprietor, NEW HOPE, PA. W. A. STOCKTON, Blackstone, Va. 
LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. CARL GOCKERELL, Herdsman. NS ' 
—————— ’ 


























. | .| PEACOCK & HODGE ||| SPECIAL OFFERING 
DUROCS 40 HEAD BRED DUROC-JERSEY GILTS 


All Big, Smooth, Choice Gilts, 16 to 18 Months Old, Cholera Immun 
All of top breeding carrying the blood of ORION CHERRY KING and JOE "ORION Il, 
and bred to the _—— 1,000-tb. CHERRY BOB, TOP ORION CHERRY KING and 
GREAT ORION, Jr. 

















Famous the World Over. WE GUARANTEE—THAT THEY ARE SAFELY BRED, oe 
I I CHERRY KING r 5 i THAT THEY WILL BE SAFELY DE RED TO YOU, 
tome of ORION CHERRY KING, Jr., World’s Champion, and ae ety WILL PLEASE YOU. 


SENSATION SELECT (Premier Brood Sow Sire). 
We Have a Few Choice BRED GILTS—A visit to the farms will convince 


you as to quality, breeding and individuality. If you want the best, we Eastern Arkansas Demonstration Farm, 


have it. 
COCHRAN, GA. PEACOCK & HODGE, ELKO, GA. BLACKTON, ARK. 


Write Us. 





Prices Reasonable 
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Cole Drills Prevent Winter Killing 


When you sow your grain with the Cole 
Drill, there are three grain rows planted be- 


tween each cotton or corn row. The grain is 
at the bottom ofa furrow that protects it from winter kill- 
ing—no danger of ‘‘spewing up.”’ Each plant is in a tiny 
basin where ample moisture is sure. 


. 
Sow Grain Between Corn and Cotton Rows 
There is no need to wait 

*til corn and cotton gy > 
are gathered. Noneed 

to plow and harrow the land. Cotton and corn 
fields make ideal seed beds for grain, for the soil is cultivated 
and compact. You can gather the corn and cotton and chop the stalks 
without injury tothe grain. One mancaneasily sow 6 to 8 acres aday and 
apply fertilizer at the same time, You are surer of astandthanif you broad- 
cast or sow with a Western Drill. You get two crops from land that now yields 
only one. The same machine sows cow peas perfectly, and applics fertilizer to 
growing crops. Write today for catalog giving full information and P 
telling about 15 good results from using Cole Drills, (s) 


THE COLE MFG. CO. 
Box 149 Charlotte, N. C. PA 





| 
| 

































—— 

















VIRGINIA CANS GIVE BEST RESULTS 
Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps— 
Sanitary Cans and Hand Closing Machines—Wax 
Sealing Cans with Wax Strings — Friction Top 


Syrup Cans and Pails. All Sizes. Write to-day for Price List. 














VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box152 Buchanan, Va. 




















_ 








“A THOROUGH 
EDUCATION *’ 
A splendid preparatory school for boys. Ideal location in Tennessee 


BAYLOR SCHOOL 


Mountains. Equipment and buildings unsurpassed. Large Campus 
and athletic fields. Swimming and boating. Fine gymnasium. Li- 
brary and Laboratory. Baylor is an accredited school of Southern 
Association of Schools and Colleges. Military training under A. E. F. 
officers. 25 years under same Headmaster. For information address 
BAYLOR SCHOOL, _ CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
io oO 
(- >» 
e 7 
Fayetteville Conservatory of Music 


This institution will open its doors on Monday, September 15th, 1919, 
ready to instruct pupils in instrumental and vocal music. 
The school will be directly under the supervision of Miss Charlotte 
Ruegger, graduate and teacher of the Conservatory of Music at 
Brussels, Belgium, as director. Miss Ruegger is recognized as a 
virtuoso and teacher of the violin of rare ability and is a distinct 
acquisition to any institution of this character. 
Assisting Miss Ruegger will be Dr. Edmund Gleason, Professor of 
Piano and Organ; Mrs. Eva Korb Gleason, Professor of Voice; Miss 
Ethola Frost, Professor of Piano; Miss Mary McGill, Professor of 
Voice; Miss Mary Beckers, Professor of French, Piano and Violin; 
Miss Isabel Nichols, Professor of English and Piano and Miss Pattie 
Foote Herring, Assistant Harmony Instructor. In addition, Mrs. J. A. 
King will have charge of the Primary Department in Piano Instruc- 
tion, with Miss Mildred Youngblood as Assistant. 
Catalogs will be ready for distribution on or about July 15th, 1919. 
Registration for tuition may be made by addressing 

THE FAYETTEVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

MRS. J. A. KING, Secretary and Registrar, Fayetteville, N. C. 























AS 


THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Mount Pleasant, North Carolina. 


“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS.” 


This well known school for Boys and Young Men has_ enjoyed an 
increasing patronage in war times There is a reason. Discriminating 
patrons from five states say that it is SAFE SCHOOL OF HIGH 
STANDARDS and THOROUGH INSTRUCTION.. It develops the 
whole man—head, hand and heart. Expenses moderate. 

New dormitory with all modern conveniences. Write early to insure 

















getting a room. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. Address 


The Principal, G. F. McALLISTER, (i 


WANTED! cits Ho Pornrecen’ forma 


Write if today for our money making offer, 























The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 
Fall Planting and Rich Land Es- 


sential to Success With Oats 


GATS in the Cotton Belt on an average are 











ibly not profitabl but by attention 

o a few essential details the « nay be 
ide one of the most profitable we n grow. 
First of all mong these esser ee e rich 
1 « we fertilized land nd f ! nting. 
Then we should plant seed of variety 
known to be well suited to the ps ir lo- 
i ity, prepare a fine seed bed, treat to pre- 
vent smut, and put in with a dr All these 
points are discussed in detail in the pecial 


articles and letters elsewhere in this issue. 


Don't fail to read them. 





How to Prevent Oat and Wheat 
Smuts 


o*t smut causes heavy losses to our oat 

crop nearly every year, but these losses 
may easily be prevented Prof. Duggar, in 
his article on page 21, tells just how to do 
it. As he points out, there are two kinds of 
smut that affect wheat, one of which the 
formaldehyde treatment will prevent but not 
the other. Be sure to read what he says 
about smut prevention. 





. 
The Open-furrow Oat Drill Is a 
Winner 
F YOU have had trouble from oats winter- 
killing, we suggest that you try the open- 
furrow drill this fall 
open-furrow drill is pulled by one horse or 


A popular make of the 


mule, has three spouts or holes,. and is ad- 
justable to fit between corn or cotton rows of 
different widths. Planting with this drill is 
good insurance against winter-killing, and it 
is also excellent for putting in oats and rye 
as cover crops between corn and cotton rows 
before these crops are harvested. 





Oats and Lespedeza as a Combi- 
nation for Moist Lands 


NE way to make the oat crop more profit- 
able is to grow a@ second crop, preferably 
a legume, after it the same season. On fairly 
strong, moist lands, probably the best of all 


crops for this purpose is lespedeza. On such 


| lands, seeded on the oats in March, by Sep- 


tember the lespedeza will have made a good 
crop of hay, also enough seed to reseed 
the land for the next year. Oats may then 


| be planted in October without impairing the 


stand of lespedeza. Experience has proved 
that land so handled will, with small appli- 
cations of acid phosphate, increase in fertil- 
If you hve the right 
kind of land, this is a combination well 
worth buying. 


ity year after year. 





Do You Know How to Make 
Sorghum Syrup? 


RIGHTLY made, sorghum syrup, along with 

hot biscuit and yellow butter on a 
snappy frosty morning, is something delect- 
able. Wrongly made,—well, you know how 
it is. The syrup-making season is upon us, 
and every grower will want to make the very 
To help in doing this, 
we are this week on page 13 publishing an 
article on how to make sorghum syrup. 
Don’t fail to read it. 


best product he can. 





We Want Paint, Lights and Water- 
works Experience Letters 


Most Southern farm homes are now paint- 

ed, waterworks are being installed and 
more and more up-to-date lighting systems 
are coming into use. But there are still 
thousands and thousands of ‘buildings that 
need paint, and even more that need lights 
and running water. 

To do what we may to bring these im- 
provements to more Southern farm homes, 
we are going to issue on September 28 a 
“Paint, Lights and Waterworks Special” of 
The Progressive Farmer, and for this issue 
we invite experience letters from Progressive 
Farmer readers. If you have had exper- 
ience in painting or in installing waterworks 
or a lighting system and if you believe your 
experience will be of value to other Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers we want to hear 
from you in a letter not over 300 to 400 


| words in length, giving in concise language 


the results of your experience. 

For the best letter we offer a prize of $5, 
for the second best, $3, third best $2, and 
payment at regular space rates for all others 
Wwe can use. 

Letters must reach us not later than Sat- 
urday, September 14, 


BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Why Doors Should Have Three 
Hinges 


R® ENTLY I read an advertisement ip 








e Progressive Farmer which’ gave 

ome r yn why one should us three 
on a door This advertisement it- 

ed that when only two hinge are used, 
the “Constant strain on the upper one is so 


great, that eventually its screws loosen, and 
the door sags, sticks, and binds.” 

Now I will grant you that what I don't 
know about this kind of work, and the pro- 
per hanging of doors, will fill several books, 
but I am of th 
folks don’t know any more about it than I 


e opinion that a good many 


do. I confess it hadn’t occurred to me that 
should be used on a door, but 
after reading this advertisement, and won- 


three hinges 


dering why one of the screen doors on my 
house would not close, I see clearly why 
three hinges should be used. 

This information was gained by reading 
an advertisement, and it is a typical instance 
of the information that is given in adver- 
tisements. This particular 
which I read ended up by saying “Send for 


advertisement 


our booklet on how to hang a door.” You 
may bet I wrote for this 
booklet, and it will pay you to do the same 
thing. The advertisement referred to was 
Look it up and then 
get that booklet which tells how to hang 


a door, 


immediately 
in our August 9 issue. 


Best Beef Cheapest in Long Run 
RE you putting up a dwelling, good barn or 
other buildings this summer? If so, 


give very carefu 





consideration to the kind 
of roofing used. There are many kinds that 
are good, among these being metal roofing, 
prepared roofing, shingles, etc. It is not so 
much a matter of the first cost of roofing, 
but how much it will cost per year over a 
term of years, that really counts. We are 
advertising, from week to week, several 
kinds of prepared roofing, many of which 
are guaranteed for a number of years. We 
are also advertising cedar, cypress, and 
sheart pine shingles. 

Keep in mind, as said above, that the ate 
tual cost of a roof is not the first cost, but 
the cover over a term of years. We would 
especially urge that you secure the litera- 
ture sent out by these advertisers of pre- 
pared roofings, 


press, and heart pine shingles. 


metal roofings, cedar, cy- 





Hay Press Highly Valuable Piece 
of Machinery 


THERE can be no question but that hay 

keeps better when baled than when stor- 
ed loose, and can be stored in far less space 
No one thinks any more of marketing hay 
except in the baled form, unless of course, 
a few loads are sold to a nearby neighbor. 

Why not get a hay press and be prepared 
to market any surplus hay on the farm to 
the very best advantage? If you are not in 
position to own one by yourself, coiperate 
with some of your neighbors and buy one 
together, because one good sized hay press 
should be able to do the work on three or 
four small farms. Secure the literature of 
our advertisers, and make your plans to 
purchase one of these pieces of machinery. 
It will pay you. 


Have You a Corn Mill? 


Tre new crop of corn will soon be gather- 
ed A great many farms have sufficient 
power to run a corn mill. The tractor en- 





d. 


gine, the gasoline engine used for running 
the silage cutter, or other machinery about 
Not every 
farm, of course, should have a corn mill on 


the place will run the corn mill, 


it, but certainly a great many more than 
now have them, should have one, 

A large farm on which there are a good 
many hands can make one of these corn 
mills pay if used only for those on the 
farm. And if a small amount of custom 
work is done for the nearby neighbors, it 
can certainly be made a paying proposition. 

Corn mills of various sizes and kinds are 
advertised in our columns practically every 
week at this season of the year, Secure the 
literature and price list which any of these 
folks will be glad to send you. 





Two pretty girls met in the street and 
kissed each other rapturously. Two youné 
men watched the meeting. 

“There’s another of those things that I 
hate,”’ said one. , . 

“What is that?’’ said his friend. 

He pointed to the scene: “Women doing 
men’s work.’’—London Opinion. 





Gave your papers and get a binder. 

































Saturday, August 30, 1919] 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 











Eye-glasses 


; SECMS that the eye-gless subscription 
—. is hard to get rid of 

In te of the fa that chiefs of police 
in mo progressive towns do not let them 
y k, th still manage’ to roam through 
th 1 

Beware of the fake eye-glass peddler. The 
glasses th give will ruin anyone's eyes 
nd any publisher that would employ this 
kind of agent cannot be expected to pub- 
lish the kind of paper you want to read. So 





beware of the fake eye-glass man 


Our lew Serial Stery 














SRGINNING in October we will start a new 
serial story We believe it is the best 
story we have ever published Watch for 
announcement in next week's issue 
“T Wish” 
is 
OW many times have” you heard your 
friend Say ‘'T wish [ had a picture of 
Tom when he was about five years old He 
was the cutest little rasca then, but wo 
lidn’t &£ 4 good picture of him 
f you have a I vo an ta 1 pi 
yf ’ I f th fa \ ra 
g I »f ) I t fr 1 . fa 
yup, p hat ir me 
v i 1 4 lea ) a 
) ih eal lal witt ) 
h t S a bo . 
i I is I r i i 
il 1 ua I lid ! Ea 
I 1 i 1 1 Do 
in 
Give Both Addresses 
WHEN you wish your paper inged 1 
v one 2ddress to another it is r 
f i y rid $ @ 1s yur 
I “wa 
Your ’ is filed und your post office 
ajdress so unless we know your old post 
of address we cannot stop our pa r 
re and start it going to your new ad 
aS 
» be sur und send your old as well as 
your new address when you ask to have ad- 


dress change. 


o You Send It to All Your 


Tenants? 
IND herewith check for your order for one 
lollar for which send The Progrsesive 
Farmer to Daniel J. Love, Raeford, N. C., R 
F.D, No. 1. He is my tenant. I am insist- 
n> on all my tenants taking your very val- 
uihle paper.—T. A. McNeill, Lumberton, 


uth Carolina, 


Good Books 


WELL read person is always interesting 
company Many men who have had only 





& common school education pass for college 
Men because they have done so much good 
Teading. Their store of general information 


is even greater than many who have gradu- 
ated from some college 
You can have all the go00d books you wish 


Without one cent of cost, by joining our 


“Book Club” 
ers for The 


ind securing clubs of subscrib- 


Progressive Farmer 

A postal card will bring you a copy of our 
book catalog which explains how you 
earn as ’S you wish 

Why not send for it today? 


may 
Many 





iclinacaasaaeaatatiasiai 
“Willie,” 


Sear said the teacher of the juvenile 
ass, 


“What is the term ‘etc.’ used for?” 


“Bt: is used to make people believe that we 
. ow. a lot more than we really do,” replied 
le bright youngster.—Blighty. 


= R. Facts Says— 


HEFE is a truth that 
I want you to think 
over, 
Books form the 
ae (eee | groundwork for one’s 














olucation. Without 
) Vi be, )rell-directed, diligent 
PE DPefreading, few persons 
— 4-4 can hope to become 
es — really educated or cul- 
¢. a tured, 
~ g@ Pm ma 





PLEASE LET US KNOW 


If your PROGRESSIVE FARMER ‘is not received 

Promptly and regularly each week, Please notify 

- of delays, that we may take up the trouble with 
® Postoffice Department, 











My Friends, the Chipmunks 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


LL ot you doubtless know what very 

timid and also very beautiful little crea- 
tures the chipmunks are, but I wonder if 
you know how really interesting they are. 
I did not until last winter 

[ go to school by a pathway across a 
mountain, Last fall when the hool op- 
ened I would see two of these little fellows 
almost every morning at a certain place on 
the mountain side, scurrying to some hiding 
place. They were so shy that at first I had 


no particular care 
to look for 


for them, but I soon came 
° 


them every morning, and would 











feel disappointed if I did not see them. I 
decided I would like to see more of these 
little reatures so when I came near this 
place I would be as quiet as possible and 
by this means I was sometimes able to 
watch them several minutes They would 
run to their holes as soon as they caught 
sight of me They soon became less shy and 
would sit and watch me until I moved and 
then they would go They kept this up for 
some time Finally, they got so they would 
go on with their play and would watch me 
losely 
It wa ibout Christmas when the bad 
ith set 1 that I thought of carrying 
nuts to then I would pitch the nuts to 
hen ind they would dart into their holes 
i not ‘nture out untjl I but 
it i h \ ’ ’ ) Af- 
4 l ’ ) l ould ) 
and t anu und m bach watecl 
ill hey ¢o this 
ng had abo i ied I yuld > no 
t hen or norning to my ut ) 
t 1ined in sight while ting tt r 
t 4 From tt 1 on th I 4 off with 
hem 
[ rer Y yne morning my little friends 
got me into frouble It was rea id anda 
bie snow had fallen the day before and so [ 
had brought several nuts with me for I 
thought they would need more I was very 
much surprised to find instead of two chip- 
munks as before that there were four wait- 
ing for me Of course I appreciated it, too 
They seemed very hungry and I became so 
interested in watching them I forgot how 
long I was staying and was rather late get- 
ting to school, and as punishment had to 
stay after school that afternoon When I 
got home Dad scojded me for it, but I felt 
well repaid when almost every morning af- 
ter I found my four little friends waiting 
for me. DEWITT PRINCE 


Somerville, Ala, 





The Camp Fire Girls’ Trip 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
N May 24, the Camp Fire Girls went on 3 





hike to Moon Lake, a large lake sur- 
rounded by woods There were droves of 
duck and wild geese that flew over the lake. 
We fished part of the time and the re- 
mainder we spent in swimming, diving and 
hunting. We did not go very far into the 


Woods for fear of wild animals and huge 
snakes which we frequently saw at a dis- 
tance. 


We had a prize for the one that brought in 
the things One girl brought in 
an oval-shaped insect with nothing but wings 
and tiny horns. Another gir! brought in a 


most queer 


two-headed snake. Its heads were forked 
and very small. We are saving it for a 
souvenir We feed it on little beetles and 
bugs. 

Our motto and song is: ‘‘Wo-he-lo,"’ the 
first two letters of ‘‘work,’’ “health,” and 
“love.”* 

We had an Indian dance. around the fire 


at night, and then we would cook the fish 
and squirrels which we had caught that day. 
Some of the girls were good marksmen for 
they killed several squirrels a day with the 
aid of our prize hunter, Marie. We roasted 
our meat over the fire on a forked stick. 
We are planning another trip before long 
to meet the Eastern Star Camp Fire Girls at 
Spring Falls, a very beautiful place. 
FLORENCE BARTON. 
Ralph, Alabama. 





How a Great Man Educated Himself 
by Reading 
ERE’S a true story from the July Red 
Cross Magazine which may help and in- 
spire some Progressive Farmer boy or girl. 
It’s the story of how the late Gov. John A. 
Johnson of Minnesota—a man who would 
probably have been President. of the United 





States if he had lived a little longer—edu- 
cated himself simply by reading good books 
Let our boys and girls who, like Governor 
Johnson, lack school advantages, learn the 
lesson of his success Here is the story as 
told by Bruce Barton 

“Several years ago I was sent into Minne- 
Sota to write an article about Governor John 
A. Johnson, the youngest governor the state 
had ever had 

“T went first of all to St. Peter, the little 


town where he had grown up I talked with 


the owner of the drug store for whom John- 


son had clerked, and with his partners in the 








(27) 


mention 


1395 
of his 
in my experience 
they 


tears in 
name It is the 
that I ever saw 
talked of 


the 
time 


their eyes at 
only 


men's eyes fill up as 


another man 


“So with his story I went to St. Paul and 


talked with the Governor in the modest ho 
tel where he and Mrs. Johnsen were living 
They could not afford a house 

“ ‘Governor,’ I said, ‘there is one thing 
about your career that puzzles me I can 
understand how a man in your environment 
could grow up to be honest and hard work 
ing; but how is it that you have managed 
to grow up educated, as well? Where did 
you get your education? How did you ever 
find time to get it?’ 

“He answered that the man who had in- 
fluenced his life more than any other was an 
Irishman in St. Peter whose name I have 


forgotten. 





otfice of the weekly paper that he had edi- 
ted; I saw the little house he had built and “ ‘He lent me books,’ said the Governor, ‘he 
occupied for a whole winter before he coulda ‘t&#ught me how to read. He guided my taste, 
get together money enough to finish it off 4nd explained the things I did not under- 
inside. stand, To his guidance and his books I 

“People told me about his parentage His owe most of my education.’ 
father was a worthless character, a drunk- “T have thought of that conversation many 
ard who deserted the family and left the times. There are in the world few things 
burden of its bringing up on the mother and More awe-inspiring to me than the enor- 
on John So she had done washing and he ™ous power that lies hidden between the 
had clerked; and by. their united effort they covers of books. Every great book is a stor- 
raised the family in decency and in the fear “se battery—a plain, common-place looking 
of the Lord But the strain had told on little box, but concealing an immeasurable 
John; his shoulders bent under it, and there 4mount of force. Emerson dies, leaving a 
was in his face a maturity beyond his years. few bound volumes behind him; one of them 
He was elected young ind he died young, touches the life of the son of a washerwoman 
passing away during his second term and a drunkard and behold, a governor A 

“In his first campaign, when he was com- ragged, soiled ‘Life of Lincoln" drops into 
paratively unknown in many ae at tee the hands of a lad whose eyes have never 
tate, the opposition _ rs thought they risen beyond the foot-hills that encompass 
had discovered th vay to finish him They his little town—and a new statesman is born 

nt a porter to St. Pet ind published The story of Jesus of Nazareth is told on a 
in one o h i} ers in St. Paul the ‘%#¥4se island, ind civilization begins 
whole stor of John J eapn’s #outh.. Bure “IT knew Governor John om only slightly 
ly, they 1id ' sie er elect as yet T have always thought of him as one of 
i governor tt yn of a drunkard and a the best-educated men I have known.’ 
washerwoman With the trepidation that is 
baracteristio of peliticians Johseca's 60% A DOZEN THINGS WORTH 
I na 4 1 inn ~ to him REMEMBERING 

You must get out a denial they said. yas value of time, 
The success of perserverance, 
{ cannot deny it,’ he answered umily,. - 
Why should I want to? take nea ? The pleasure of working, 
The dignity of simplicity, 

“So the whole story came out—how he had The worth of character, 
worked and sacrificed to help his mother The power of kindness, 
raise a family that would be a credit to her The influence of example, 
devotion and her faith. And the state, which The obligation of duty, 
his enemies had supposed would revolt at The wisdom of economy, 
the revelation, rallied to Johnson because of The virtue of patience, 
ut His plurality was tremendous: he be- The importance of talent, 
came the idol of simple, ordinary folk every- The joy of originating.—Selectea, 
where, even as he had been the idol of the —_— — apenas 
town of St. Peter One can buy ten cents’ worth of almost 

“They told me all this in St. Peter, with — states for thitty cents.—Toledo 














from us, 


you get subscriptions from others. 





This letter is just one of hundreds we are receiving all the time from 
our club workers, who are more than pleased with the pigs they earn 


All pigs sent out to our club workers are carefully selected from 
only reliable breeders, and in earning a pure-bred pig from The 
Progressive Farmer, you have the assurance of getting the best to 
be had from the best breeders in the South. 


Right in your community are hundreds of both new and, renewal 
subscriptions to be had, if you will just go after them. 
be glad to help you by giving you their subscription, as well as help 








Union, S. C., July 17, 1919. 
The Progressive Farmer:— 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed here- 
with is picture of myself and 
pig, which I earned by pro- 
curing 35 subscriptions for 
The Progressive Farmer. I am 
sure proud of her, as she 
weighs about 200 pounds now. 
I thank you very much for 
helping me earn this pig. 


(Signed) MRS. C. G. IVEY. 








They will 





registered pig. 


Raleigh, N.C. Birmingham, Ala. 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer: — 


Rush me full instructions and supplies. 


| ciate wee ush Saw dee chew kesnaek ules eles Veen bsaaee 
ee re Te ee ey ee ee ere ey eee re 
Rewte........ EPEC Te Te Re ee = : 


Address nearest office. 


I want to earn a pure-bred 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 
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At the Fair 





The tnousands of cars parked 
at every big fair plainly indicate 
their important place in rural 
life. 


They have become as neces- 
sary as telephones—almost as 
indispensable as binders, plows 
or harrows. 


And because the dependable 
and economical operation of 
your car hinges so largely on 
tires, it pays to equip it with 


good tires. 


—tires you know are good. 


By the same token, it’s good 
business to buy tires that are ex- 
actly suited to your car and your 
individual driving conditions. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


There are five types of United © 
States Tires—one for every need. © 


They’re all good—all recog- 
nized leaders in their respective 
classes. All are built to give the © 
utmost in service—to last and — 
last and keep on lasting. 


All contain the great strength | 
developed by the long experi- | 
ence and extensive manufactur- | 
ing facilities of the largest rub- 
ber company in the world. 


It makes no difference what — 
your driving conditions may be, 
the nearest United States Tire 
Sales and Service Depot Dealer | 
can supply you with good tires 
that will exactly meet your — 
needs. 





